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TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 
BY EDNA LYALL. 


The fifth inatalment of thia popular story will appear in the 
This novel will be issued in special 
eight-page monthly Supplements 


number for Auguat hth 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 

ith numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 

d descriptions, of Seasonable Toilettes ; Country, Travelling, 

i Outing Gowns; Girl’ Frocks and Underwear ; Work 
Patterns, ete.. ete 


THE HARVEST-MOON. 
( VER fields that are ripe with the sweetness 
That hides in the full-tasselled corn, 
Over vineyards slow reaching completeness, 
Dim purpling at dusk and at morn, 
Shine down in thine affluent splendor, 
O moon of the year in her prime; 
Beam soft, mother-hearted, and tender; 
Earth hath not a holier time, 


For the seed that slept long in the furrow 
Hath wakened to life and to death; 

From the grave that was cerement and burrow 
Hath risen to passionate breath . 

It hath laughed in the sunlight and starlight, 
Hath thrilled to the breeze and the dew, 

And fallen, to stir in some far night, 
Aud all the old gladness renew. 


O moon of the harvest’s rich glory, 
Thy banners outflame in the sky, 
And under thee men write the story 
That cries to the heavens for reply— 
The story of work and endeavor, 
Of burden and weakness and strength, 
The story that goes on forever, 
Through centuries dragging its length 


And thou, ever stately and golden, 

Thou moon of the latest year’s prime, 
What sight though thine eye hath beholden 

No grief to thy pathway may climb, 
As over the fields that are reapen, 
At evening and level and shorn, 
yu pourest thy splendors that deepen 
The rose and the silver of morn. 

Marcarer E. SANGsTer 


OVER-EXERCISE. 

TNDOUBTEDLY we have a generation now com- 
U ing forward who are larger, stronger, and in 
every way healthier than their predecessors were. 
The young boys are broad-shouldered, deep-chested, 
long-limbed; they can swim and dive and row and 
leap and ride and carry themselves like Olympian 
wrestlers. The young girls are tall and well-round- 
ed, with clear skins and courageous movement— 
creatures of wholesome life, fit mates for the young 
athletes. In spite of this, every now and again a 
paragraph goes the rounds of the papers asserting 
the decrease of the human stature at such a rate that 
a little calculation on its figures would show that 
men’s heads must have been a mile or two above the 
ground some few thousands of years ago, and that a 
few thousands of years hence they will be no more 
than levelu.vith it Without any calculation, how- 
ever, the palpable refutation to this is the fact that 
the suits of armor in the Tower of London are in 
every way too small for the medern man, and that 
in the yvreater number of instances, among those 
whose course of life has not been deteriorating, the 
sons and daughters improve upon the size and en 
durance and physical ability of the mothers and 
fathers. Much of this improvement is due to the 
greater care concerning the food of children ju the 
present generation, the largér and better-prepared 
amount of nourishment that they have, Owing to the 
perfection of the treatment of the various cereals, 
the refrigerating cars that bring meats from a dis- 
tance in season and out of season, and the great 
cheapness and quantity of the fruit to be had. Much 
also is due to the more particular care exercised as to 
habits of personal cleanliness, of health, of warm un- 
der-clothing, of dry feet in thick boots, and of the 
attention paid to each funetion. The day when the 
young woman went out in wintry weather with 
French kid slippers on, and wore a short-sleeved 
and low-necked white cambric frock under her red 
broadcloth cloak, has gone forever. The clumsy old 
India-rubber was a great missionary and life-pre- 
server when it came; it has been refined to a thing 
of comparative elegance, and has gove on doing its 
beneficent work: and rubber boots and coats and 
overalls are not confined to boys, but in them girls 
also can brave all weathers. With all this have 
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come the athletic exercises in gymnasiums and else- 
where, which give both boy and girl full control of 
their bodies, and all the delight of conquering space 
and air and water too, in swimming and vaulting 
and riding aud the rest. Undoubtedly the athletic 
sports pursued under competent teachers have done 
wonders for the children; they have strengthened 
their limbs, straightened their backs, opened their 
chests, set the blood to spinning swiftly, made good 
flesh and supple muscle. Athletic exercise bas done 
all this for girl and boy alike, when pursued proper- 
ly and not carried beyond bounds; but, carried be- 
yond bounds, it has produced just the contrary effect 

weakened the heart, made the muscles useless, and 
broken down the constitution. The president of one 
of our foremost universities lately declared that the 
young men who came to college with any great ath- 
letic record already won while at the preparatory 
schools very rarely achieved anything further; they 
had expended all their power while growing, and 
were good for nothing more, either in the boat or at 
the bat or the ball. Such a statement from a person 
of experience and observation ought to bear great 
weight with those who have the health of the young 
in their hands, and cause them to see that this de- 
light in overcoming obstacles does not go too far, since 
that course not only tends to defeat in their larger 
athletic ambition a little later, but evidently to the 
degeneration of the physique. If this is so, the 
ladies’ days at what are called the sports, when mo- 
thers and sisters and sweethearts are invited, and the 
best is set before them in the running high jump, the 
somersault, the pole vault, and the like, witness ef- 
forts that can result only in harm. If any one 
doubts this, he has only to see boys fainting, break- 
ing a limb, and spraining a back, to be sure of it. 
Nothing, for instance, short of the riderless race of 
the horses decked with colored ribbons on the Corso, 
can be prettier than a team-race among the boys at 
any juvenile athletic exhibition, all as alert, as full 
of fire and spring, as the young horses are, relays of 
racers Waiting ready to spring into the others’ places, 
and flying forward to the goal. But when one boy 
falls fainting before reaching the line, and another 
falls and is lifted across by his mates who rush to his 
assistance, every parent present trembles for his own 
boy, and feels that it should need no words to con- 
vince him that while normal exercise is a good thing, 
over-exercise is a deadly due. 


AN AIRY NOTHING. 


_— is no prettier pastime in the spring and summer 
days than is found in the collecting of moths and but- 
terflies, and there are few more useful ones either, since 
many of the beautiful things collected are those that injure 
trees and flowers and vegetation in general. One does not 
even need to be armed with a net to procure some measure 
of this pleasure, for when one has learned the habits of the 
inmates one has only to collect the caterpillars and feed 
them till they become chrysalides, and then wait for the de- 
velopment of the winged creature. 
to soften a little when the beautiful creature emerges from 
its coffin-shell ready for life in the great blue, and feel it a 
cruelty not to let it have a season of flight—unless one is a 
collector; then where is one’s specimen? A collector has no 
business with a heart. A real collector, however, always 
kills his prey as easily as possible, either by exposing him 
to the fumes of prussic acid at once, or by shutting him 
up with a whiff of chloroform, after which he can in tri- 
umphant innocence pin him to the cork, sure that he suffers 
no pain and injures no delicate feather of his plumage by 
fluttering, take him home and stretch and dry his wings, 
and rejoice in a perfect article. 

There are always a great many beautiful individuals in 
the species about home, with eyes on their peacock wings, 
with bands and bars and frills, gold and bronze and crimson, 
pale green and sulphur and azure - books on entomology 
will tell their names and their marks. if they are new speci- 
mens or of uncommon interest, dealers in Paris will pay good 
prices for them. There are some rare ones, not often found 
in the North anywhere, that command the price of one hun 
dred dollars; others, not at all rare, are like the sparrows, 
two of which are sold for a farthing. It is only when a 
strong swift gale happens to blow it from its own regions 
over seas that by any chance one of these superb creatures, 
with his broad wings and deep colors like gems and gold, is 
found, a strange and magnificent waif, among us. Swarms 
of them in rose and blue and silver float down the great 
rivers of South America in opaline clouds; but the rarest 
are found in the hot islands of the Indian Ocean, in the 
mountains of Thibet, and other remote and difficult places. 

No lander of salmon or trout, no rifleman sighting his 
bird in air, bas any keener pleasure than the butterfly- 
hunter when he bags his game. His trail takes him in green 
places and by pleasant pastures by day; and when on dark 
nights he hies forth and smears some tree stem with honey 
or treacle or other sweet and pungent stickiness, and waits 
for the scent to spread and the winged things to come, and 
turns on a ray of his lantern, and flashes his net under the 
wings of some great moth, whether it is a bit of sombre gauze, 
a brilliant bubble of a thing hatched under our own eaves, 
or a great death’s-head or sphinx-moth of warmer climes, he 
has a rapture in the act which the hunter who pulls down 
his deer in the Adirondacks and broils him over a fire, neither 
classifying nor adding him to a collection, nor gloating over 
his airy beauty, cannot begin to understand, 
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Still, one’s heart is apt - 


VIRTUES WITHOUT UNIFORMS. 


E were téte-d-téte 

to-day, Mrs. Van 
Twiller and I, for the 
first time, curiously 
enough, in all our 
long acquaintance. I 
thought of it as I sat 
for a little afterwards 
under the trees of 
Washington Square. 





Me Mouter Gon Jello 
Sete 
We | never talked 


before. It had always been as the hostess among many 
people that I had known her. To-day, however, we were 
alone. No one came. There is no one to come, the town 
being swept dry of all its own, only tu be sprinkled with 
travellers. 

‘* No, I'm not lonely,” she said; ‘‘the decorators have kept 
me too busy. Then when evening comes there’s the luxury 
of quiet to think in. I never have it in the winter, nor in 
summer either, except when I drive at dusk in the Park, or 
sit among these dear old vines at night. I've been thinking 
so much of the dear girls love. I know so many. I hear 
them say how hard it is to follow their best impulses, be- 
cause of being misunderstood. There is nothing, of course, 
that hurts the sensitive woman like that. And it is—don’t 
you think so?—a species of highway robbery! You steal a 
motive and dishonor it, and you have taken the richest 
possession belonging to that individual—something dearer 
to him than his life. Old as I am, I have never understood 
why the world is so prone to this sin. I only began to get 
a glimpse of a possible reason when I saw, the other night as 
I was driving home, one of those gentle yet radiant women 
belonging to the Salvation Army go up to a man stauding 
before a saloon. She may have wanted him to buy her 
paper, but she seemed to speak too earuestly for that, She 
stepped inside the swinging doors when she saw her appeal 
was in vain. I had gone by before she came out, and I don’t 
know whether the man she left contemptuously smiling ou 
the sidewalk was really impressed by what she said. But I 
thought, suddenly : Why. of course, no one can misunder- 
stand her; her uniform protects her. It was her safeguard 
before she spoke.’ Yet I know young women, and you 
must too, as true and pure and fine as that girl with the red 
Salvation ribbon about her bonnet. But they would not 
dare to do what she did. They would hardly dare to stop 
aud help the ragged drunkard of the street. A crowd 
would gather in a moment if they did, and it’s easier and 
sufer to summon authorized forces. Yet the teachers tell 
us to kill out all sense of separateness between us and erring 
humanity. But who has the courage to, when even the 
merciful act is misconstrued by every passer-by? One would 
hesitate at kindness less when the object is all rags and the 
situation obvious than when the little limes between you are 
not so broadly marked. I understand just what those girls 
mean who feel themselves handicapped in kindvess and in- 
dependent charities.” 

** But what would you do, Mrs. Van Twiller?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” she said, laughing a little. I thought 
her a trifle embarrassed. ‘‘ No one ever docs know at first 
Of course I should leave the button to the officer, the cap to 
the nun, and the bounet to the Salvation Army. We are 
not on a plane as yet where the world can away with those 
things—uniforms for all the virtues. But don’t you think 
that even now we can help it to begin?—to let the inner dig- 
nity and strength and nobility be the man’s or woman's best 
armor, the only uniform needed when service is to be per 
formed?” 

-** But how is it to be done—the beginning made, I mean?” 

**L can’t put it justas 1 would. But I will—you wait— 
when I write it. Only, don’t you see what thought can do 
in the matter?—our way of thinking, I meau, our interpre 
tation of others’ acts. The beginning must of course be 
nade with ourselves, by our never thinking that law and 
order lie only with officers, that charitalle missions lie only 
with Sisters of Mercy, no matter what we see the worldly 
sister do, nor that zeal lies only with the red-ribboned army. 
Don’t you see how such thinking would help us as well as 
all the world? We should have to strive so to sce the good 
intention everywhere that in that way we would create it, 
and the evil would disappear.” 

Babson came at that moment with a telegram. But un- 
der the trees in Washington Square I began to understand 
why Miss Van Auken and Mrs. Van Twiller love each other. 











VHE SUCCESSORS OF FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE. 
BY MARTHA H. NORVALI. 
4 oe to a divine pity by the condition of the Brit- 
ish soldier in 
“The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp,” 
and of 
“The wounded from the battle-plain 
In dreary hospitals of paiv,” 
Miss Nightingale went to the Crimea with the one high pur- 
pose of giving to the sufferers that tender intelligent care 
which she was so well qualified to bestow. But her noble 
deed had other and far-reaching consequences, and she un 
consciously inaugurated a new era, avd opened for her scx 
a career eminently suited to the natural endowments of cv 
ery intelligent woman of healthy physique and moral good- 
ness. In another and wider sense than prophesied by Long- 
fellow in his lovely ‘* Santa Filomena,” already quoted from, 
“A Lady with a Lamp shal! stand 
In the great history of the land,” 
for not only her own England but the whole civilized world 
will revere and cherish her name. It has been truly said 
that previous to that time the only part allotted in war to 
women was to suffer and endure in silence, but what a 


change was wrought by this gentle English lady! The hos, 


pital service became an important branch of army work, 
and rising ever higher with each fresh demand, it has at- 
tained a position so exalted that it is protected by interna- 
tional treaties. And although recoguition of the services of 
women in the war of the rebellion has been long delayed, a 
law is now in force giving a pension to each army nurse 
appointed by the Surgeon-General. 

turning from the scene of her arduous labors in the 
Crimea with health sadly broken, yet with energy undi- 
minished, Florence Nightingale founded at St. Thomas's 
Hospital, London, a school for the systematic training of 
women in the art of nursing. From this beginning the work 
has gone on increasing in interest and usefulness. until now 
every hospital of note has its training-school, and annually 
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sends forth, recommended by its diploma, those ministering 
women who are such a power for good, such a help to even 
the most efficient of wives and mothers; for as she faces a 
nameless agony there is a strange tremulous shrinking 
which renders the bravest less competent to take upon her- 
self the sole care of her beloved in their hours of pain. 

For centuries in one branch of the Christian Church wo- 
men have been trained to take care of the sick, and in Ro- 
man Catholic countries the nursing is almost entirely in the 
hands of those who have devoted themselves to what they 
term a religious life. A sisterhood of the Church of Eng- 
land furnished nurses to accompany Miss Nightingale to 
the Crimea, and Jong ago pupils were trained by that excel- 
lent woman Elizabeth Pry at Guy's Hospital. But nursing 
as a distinct and honorable profession, untrammelled by 
vows of obedience to a spiritual superior, is a new growth. 
Dependence was formerly placed upon those mystically en- 
dowed persons known as ‘born nurses,” and faithful and 
capable many of them indeed were; but as the supply was 
necessarily limited, recourse was had to those who, being 
past their prime and unfit for active work, resorted to nurs- 
ing as an easy means of gaining a livelihood. These an- 
cient dames were venerated for qualities which they were 
supposed to possess by virtue of their age, capability and 
wisdom being taken for granted. In the changed order of 
things, although no arbitrary limit is fixed, it is preferred 
that pupils should be between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-five—after the first flush of youth, yet before its en- 
thusiasm has cooled, and while its courage is still undaunted. 
A certain amount of education is indispensable, and women 
of superior culture, when qualified in the other essentials, 
are more acceptable. Sound health and good moral charac- 
ter are rigidly exacted. 

The improved system in the United States dates from 1873, 
when the first training-school was established in New York 
city. A preliminary study was made of the methods of the 
school founded by Miss Nightingale’s generosity, and an 
English woman was engaged as superin'endent, as no one 
qualified to train nurses could be found in this country 
The offer of a new means of self-support was so disregarded 
by those whom it was intended to benefit that the managers 
were obliged to advertise widely in order to obtain a class 
of six. Time works wonders. Last year there were 1860 
regular applicants, only thirty-nine of whom, however, were 
received on probation. 

The carefully selected recruits enter upon two years of 
constant work, studying and putting in practice the thor- 
ough and minute instructions given for the care and man- 
agement of patients in every phase of disease and suffering 
and convalescence; in a word, learning everything that can 
equip them for their vocation in all its requirements, from 
the highest demands of surgery to the lowly but most ne- 
cessary ones of invalid cookery. A modest sum is allowed 
for text-books, uniforms, and other expenses of the nurse, 
but it is ‘‘in no wise intended as wages, it being considered 
that the education given is a full equivalent for services.” 

W hen the course is finished and examinations are success- 
fully passed, the pupil receives a diploma and the badge of 
her school, and is ready to begin the work to which she has 
consecrated herself. The addresses made to graduates are 
replete with practical advice and helpful hints. The young 
women are adjured to be thoughtful, trustworthy, and loyal, 
to have patience, dignity, and tact, and are reminded that 
their permanent success depends upon the cultivation of 
high aims and refined manners. That some of them fail, 
that nurses do not always attain perfection, should not re 
flect discredit upon the many admirable workers, nor cause 
the profession to be lightly esteemed. In its score of years 
it has accomplished wonders; objections to it have lost their 
force; no longer can it be alleged that training by scientific 
methods imparts only that little knowledge which is so dan 
gerous, and that the duties are so simple that practical skill 
could be acquired by an easier and quicker method. Doc- 
tors feel helpless nowadays without the aid of a trained 
nurse in serious cases, and to her are confided the most dif 
ficult and delicate tasks, ber quick instincts having been per 
fected and made reliable by study and experience, while her 
knowledge and skill are supplemented by womanly tender 
ness and sympathy. The profession has a capital magazine 
devoted to its interests, and a trained nurse figures as the 
heroine of a recently published romance, while in real life 
she may be found everywhere—in homes of all social de 
grees, as district nurse among the poor, as superintendent of 
hospital or training-school at home and abroad, even as far 
away as Japan, as a missionary worker in China or India, 
and on the staff_of a large boarding-school, where the health 
of many girls is confided to her intelligent care. 

In the “ Registry for Nurses” the regulations for employ- 
ers are purposely made few, but these significant words are 
added: ‘‘ We only ask for the nurses the consideration and 
kindness due to those who contribute so much to the com- 
fort and well-being of members of the family.” This gentle 
hint is susceptible of elaboration, and a little “‘ training” in 
the art of caring for the woman who comes into one’s home 
in time of pain and illness would not be amiss. There is a 
constant drain upon the vitality of the nurse, and all unne 
cessary discomfort should be spared her. Her hours of rest 
should be respected and well cared for, her meals served 
with exquisite propriety, and a lounge or restful chair be 
placed in the sick-room for her especial benefit. When the 
patient enters the trying period of convalescence a judicious 
oversight should be maintained lest the tax upon the nurse’s 
powers of entertaining should be too heavy She ought not 
to read aloud all day with no interval of rest save the pauses 
for meals, and she should be sent out alone sometimes for 
fresh air and change of thought. Women who have been 
tenderly reared, and who left refined homes to take up the 
vocation of nursing, feel keenly the want of tact which rele- 
gates them to the class of domestic service, and inwardly 
resent inquisitive or disagreeable remarks, or the imputation 
of a love for idle gossip. It is wise as well as kind to as- 
sume that in the new order of things a trained nurse is a 
lady, and to give her due regard and consideration. Should 
she—which rarely happens—prove unworthy of the title, at 
least the respect due to one’s self as well as to a noble pro- 
fession will have been maintained. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LYONS SILKS AT THE FAIR. 


A MONG the interesting exhibits at the World's Fair, one 
JA that attracts the attention of women visitors is a collec- 
tion of rich silks manufactured in Lyons expressly for a 
New York merchant, and exhibited by the French mavu- 
facturer. Among these are some of the costliest satins and 
brocades ever brought to this country, fit for splendid court 
trains or the robes of brides, while many will probably be 
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used for upholstery or framed as panels in elegant drawing- 
rooms. As suggestions of the styles of next season these 
fabrics are regarded with special interest by the practical 
observer who seeks the first hint as well as the dernier mot 
of the mode. They confirm the announcement already re- 
ceived that very magnificent brocades are to be worn, and 
that there is a tendency toward very gorgeous coloring. 
Many of these materials are the Empire silks forty-eight 
inches wide, woven in this great breadth that they may 
furnish forth the length of the skirt, with gg a at top and 
bottom. Thus one of ivory white, suitable for a dinner 
gown, is woven with lengthwise gold threads; then a border 
of close smooth-surfaced satin is at the foot widely brocaded 
with bluets, poppies, and yellow blossoms. Ombré grounds 
are on many of the satins, giving rainbow coloring, or else 
shades of some large flower that is brocaded upon them. 
Velvet blossoms, notably orchids, are on other rainbow 
satins. Chiné flowers of delicate fade tints are on stripes of 
a dark shade of satin alternating with gros grain stripes. 
White and gold appear together iu stripes of white satiu and 
grenadine wrought with gold feathers. 

For a court train is a gray satin brocaded with stripes of 
pink blossoms. A tablier breadth of mauve satin has shaded 
velvet vines brocaded lengthwise, and curving out at foot. 
Thick twilled silks have antique tapesiry designs of large 
flowers. A delicate fawn-colored moiré is striped with yel- 
low satin on which violets are strewn. A lacelike design of 
white on mauve has mauve satin blossoms that have the 
effect of being sunken in the rich stuff. Pale blue satins 
are powdered with white blossoms showing pink in their 
outlines, and light green grounds have a design of long white 
plumes, Yellow jonquils as large as life and long stemmed 
are woven on mauve satin. Sprays of lilies-of-the-valley and 
pink roses brocaded on cream-colored satins look like fine 
needle-work, and bunches of lilac of natural hue and size on 
blue satin give a favorite French coloring. Gros grain silks 
of gray and sombre grounds are brightened by chiné borders, 
or by all-over sprays of gay flowers. The purplish-red tint, 
which Lyons manufacturers call Chicago, bas black and 
yellow curves, segments of a circle crossing the breadth. 
Some thin stuffs are black tissues with shaded black dots 
avd colored blossoms, and others, meant as tablier breadths, 
have feather designs studded with emerald and ruby beads 
and ‘outlined with gold. 


SIMPLER FABRICS 

With all this gorgeousness displayed in advance, it is 
pleasant to hear from buyers who have just returned from 
Paris that many simpler things are being prepared for the 
early autumn season. That plain colors, small figures, and 
stripes of various widths will be worn is a fact announced 
by experienced merchants. The plain colors will be in 
velvets of very short pile for dress trimmings, sleeves, or 
waists, and also in sativus of supple quality similar to those 
known as Liberty satins—the crushable kind that can be 
drawn through a ring without creasing. The latter are used 
at present for accessories of costumes, for soft vests and 
waists, and will be used also for entire gowns Small quaint 
figures in brocades or in dull chiné colors will be worn as 
well as the large designs. Vine stripes and trellises of bro- 
cade will be on both plain and ombré grounds. White and 
black together will continue in even greater favor than they 
are at present, and will be seen not only in black trimmed 
with white in the way now in favor, but in striped fabrics 
alternately of satin and gros grain, or of basket-silk white 
stripes with black velvet between 


NEXT SEASON'S COLORS. 


French color cards for the winter of 93, shown by buyers 
for the large millinery houses, give most prominence to 
a series of luminous blue shades in which there is much 
green. These are somewhat like the peacock and lophophore 
shades, and are very different from the clear blue the young 
Duchess of York has shown such liking for in her trousseau 
gowns. One pale blue shade with an electric cast is called 
Loie Fuller, another of deeper shade is marked lumineuz, 
and a third is libellule, or dragon-fly blue. The next series 
of colors is of the pinkish purple tints, beginning with Ben- 
gale and Aubusson pink, and deepening to the aubergine 
and dahlia shades so long in favor. Six brown shades, be- 
ginning with beige, take on more yellow and deeper tones, 
such as tabac, mordoré, and loutre, and to these are added 
marron or Chestnut with its reddish tinge. There are two 
distinct sets of green tints, one of the clear old Russian 
shades, the others with a great deal of yellow in them, The 
pretty mauve and Ophelia tints are repeated, also bishop's 
purple, and a very red purple which the French call Henri 
lI. Some rose-colors and dark red shades are shown, but 
none are particularly new. The grays retain the metallic 
hues of last season, and their names as well, argent, nickel, 
and platina. 

FURS AT THE FAIR. 

Another attractive exhibit at Chicago is a collection of 
furs valued at more than $200,000 by the New York firm 
to which it belongs. This display includes not only fur 
mantles, wraps, and cloaks, but robes, skins, rugs, fanciful 
pieces of novel design, and many stuffed animals, especially 
a huge buffalo, with also heads of deer, leopards, lions, and 
tigers. The gem of the collection is a cloak worth $17,500, 
made of Imperial Russian sable tails so well matched and 
of such unusual quality that the furriers have been ten years 
in gathering enough for the garment. A fringe of the tails 
is around the shoulders as a trimming, and the lining is of 
cloth of gold in a design woven for English kings of long 
ago. Another mantle, made of ninety-two skins of Crown 
Russian sable, is lined throughout with royal ermine. It is 
of large shape with an upper cape extending to the foot in 
front, and is said to be worth $13,500. For half this price 
is another sable wrap made of seventy-nine skins exquisitely 
matched, drawn out to nearly double their length in a new 
way, and sewed together with such difficulty that six months 
were required for completing it. 

Among garments within the reach of more moderate 
purses are coats of moiré Persian, the glossy black fur so 
fashionable last winter, made with full straight Empire 
back, the front having a jabot and collar edged with silver- 
fox fur. The greatest care is taken in lining these fur 
coats with some tasteful contrasting color of rich silk or 
moiré, that of opal tints showing gleams of fire, of rose, and 
blue being most effective with black wraps. A second 
jacket of this fur has a deep collar of fox argenté, with the 
same opal lining. 

Seal-skin garments are shown in graceful shapes: one 
clothing the wearer like an ulster has large gigot sleeves 
with an Empire collar and revers of sable, while a second 
has a chinchilla collar. A mantle of seal-skin thirty inches 
deep has an upper cape of silver-fox fur, and is lived with 
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ermine. Jackets of seal-skin have very full sleeves, and a 
jabot collar, with glacé silk lining. Sable tails outline other 
seal-skin collars. Sianties of seal-skiv not more than twenty- 
four inches deep are given the effect of triple capes, the 
upper one being of chinchilla, the second of silver-fox, the 
lower lived with very rich brocaded silk. 

Very large muffs in 1830 style are shown in all the fash- 
ionable furs—sable, seal, silken Persian, etc. These are made 
round and long. Flat muffs are of most graceful shape, aud 
— than any worn for several winters, 

vening wraps are of velvet of rich colors, lined with 
ermine and trimmed with sable tails. The royal ermiue is 
also made into wraps for carriage wear and for the opera. 
Merely for display is a parasol of ermive, handsomely 
mounted and lined with ombré satin. Slippers of ermine are 
also shown for midwinter wear, and a bedspread of this 
royal fur is lined with velvet and has lace draped upon its 
edge. 

SUMMER BOAS AND RUCHES. 

To return to the present season, very short boas are much 
worn with summer costumes. They are mere tours de cou 
encircling the neck, and protecting it from cold without 
concealing the elaborate corsage with its fluffy frills. This 
very full boa may be of ostrich feathers, or of box-pleated 
French lace, of satin-striped gauze, or else of large-meshed 
net, threaded with four or six rowsof baby-ribbon. A wider 
ribbon ties it at the throat and has hanging ends. Black 
boas prevail, and there are also many of shaded gray ostrich 
feathers, 

A box-pleated ruche of black satiu ribbon makes a preity 
boa to be worn separately, or else to give a becoming finish 
to the collar band of a cape of cloth, silk, or satin. lis 
beauty consists in its fulness, and to give a thick round 
effect the pleats must be tacked only on one edge instead of 
through the middle in the usual way. Double-faced satin 
ribbon, three inches wide, is required, and that with tiny 
cord edges is most effective. Fold this in a box pleat an 
inch wide, and lay under this pleat four half-inch pleats on 
each side, making a fivefold pleat, the whole showing only 
an inch of breadth. Baste this along one edge, which is to 
be the lower edge of the ruche, each successive pleat having 
the upper or box pleat touching that just completed, Twelve 
or thirteen of these fivefold box pleats are sufficient for the 
neck of average size. Then sew the whole along one edge 
to a ribbon band an inch wide, or else to the collar of a man 
tle or jacket. This stands out like a ruffle, and to be given 
the effect of a ruche the ribbon layer at the back of each 
pleat must be tacked to the top of the collar band to be kept 
standing, and the other folds be drawn out in fan shape, 
showing many fluted shell-like edges. 

As it is the custom of this summer to have somethiug 
around the shoulders, whether large or small, attached or 
separate, the modistes import pretty collarettes of black 
mousseline de soie in two frills edged with narrow white 
guipure, disposed one above the other very much in lamp- 
shade fashion. The lower frill reaches over the shoulder 
tips, the second is about half as wide, and both are aitached 
to a ruche of the mousseline edged with lace and made very 
full and high around the neck. This may complete the 
preity cape, or it may have two ends in front, reaching from 
throat to waist-line, made of the pleated mousseline and 
trimmed with a frill across the onl and still another frill 
just below the shoulder-capes. 

Black moiré—which never goes entirely out of fashiou in 
Paris—is used in wide ribbous for ruches and collareties 
edged with rows of jet spangles. A single full ruche of 
moiré ribbon, or one with double capes below it reaching 
to the tips of the shoulders, is a Parisian finish for toilettes 
of almost any color. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs, James McCREERY 
& Co.; ArrKEn, Son, & Co.; and C. G. GunTHER’s Sons. 


NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Continents. By A. 
Conan DOYLE, Author of ** Micah Clarke,” “‘Advent- 
ures of Sherlock Holmes,” etc. Illustrated by T. DE 
THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


WOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. Edited by 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
(In ** The Distaff Series.’’) 

A HOUSE-HUNTER IN EUROPE. By WILLIAM HENRY 
BisHoPp. With Plans and one Illustration. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By JAMES DwiGuT, M.D. 
With Illustrations from Instantaneous Photographs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
: 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY. Illustrated. A Short His- 
tory of the English People. By J. R. GREEN. Edited 
by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NoRGATE. With 
Portrait, Colored Plates, Maps, and Many Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops.. Vol. I. and Il. now ready. $5 00 per Volume. 
Vol. Hl. in Press. 


PICTURE AND TEXT. By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated, 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. (In ‘* Harper’s Ameri- 
can Essayists.”’) 

HEATHER ANDSNOW. A Novel. By GEORGE MAc Don- 
ALD. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 


THE WORLD OF CHANCE. A Novel. By W. D. 
HowELLs. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale bv all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canaaa, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER'S CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps 
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Beacn orn Country Hat 


Lace Vest. 

THITE lace net with trow-trou 
VW insertions,through which baby 
ribbon is drawn_is employed for this 
vest to wear under an open bodice 


It has a standing collar and narrow 
belt, both stiffly interlined, of the 
lace threaded with ribbons, and rib 
bon chouz are placed on either side 


below the collar 





Aprons. 

: ie apron Fig.1 is of fine French 
nainsook It is twenty-one 
inches long, and rounded at the cor 
ners The edge is trimmed with a 
lace ruffle, headed by treu-trouw in 
sertion, into which pink ribbons are 
drawn The top is turned down 
for a heading an inch deep, and is 
shirred four times on inlaid cord 

Phe strings are of pink ribbon 
The apron Fi 2 is of delicate 


pink batiste A ruffle of lace five 
inches wide edges the bottom, head 


ed by three lace insertions, with 

inch spaces between feather-stitched 

with white cotton. At the middle Fig. 1.—Aprron with LACE AND 
of the top is a lengthwise lace in Drawn Rispons. 


sertion nine inches deep between 
groups of tucks and feather-stitch 
ing, and the top is cut to point upward. A ribbon belt and 
bow are added 

The apron Fig. 3 is of white lawn with colored sprays 
A wide lace insertion is let in to form points, with a narrow 
ribbon-threaded beading on either side, and a lace ruffle is 
at the lower edge rhe top is shirred on cords, and mount 
ed on a small shirred bib, with bretelles at the sides of lace 
covering strips of doubled batiste. The strings and bow are 
of ribbon to match the sprays 


Summer Gowns. 


Ox of these models is made with a double skirt, the 
shorter upper skirt of willow-green crépon, crossed at 
the top of the front and spreading apart below, opening on 
an under-skirt of blue and green plaid silk barred with sil 
very white lines. The bodice is a blouse of the silk with 
balloon sleeves, completed by a very short jacket of the 
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Fig. 3.—Fieurep Lawn APRON 
WITH BRETELLES. 


wool with epaulettes. The belt with silver buckle is of kid 
to match the wool 

The pretty shot gray and pink poplin gown illustrated 
has three large points defined on the front by flat laid black 
guipure bands, terminating in rosettes. The round bodice 
has a deep collarette bordered with guipure, rolling from a 
pink crape guimpe. A belt of gray ribbon is tied in a long 
bow on the right side. 


Marie Antoinette Fichu. 


See illustration on page 589. 


4\CRU lace ten inches deep with a guipure edge and fine 

4 meshed top is used to make this fichu, seven yards be- 
ing the quantity required. A piece two yards and a half 
loug forms the draped upper part; the ends of this piece, 
beginning at twelve inches from the middle, are sloped 
gradually to a point; the twelve inches are folded in two 
deep upturned pleats, and sewed to form a point at the mid- 
dle of the back. The ends of the rest of the lace, four yards 
and a half long, are pointed like those of the other piece, 
and both pieces are joined by their sloped sides. At half a 
yard from the middle of the longer piece the straight edge 
of the lace is shirred into a space of six inches to form the 
epaulette. The yard between the epaulettes is pleated in a 
five-inch box pleat at the middle, cut down seven inches 
deep there, and mounted on the upper part as illustrated. 
A Watteau bow of ribbon is added, and the lace ends are 
crossed at the front and knotted at the back. 


Watering-place Toilettes. 
See illustrations on page 589. 


SHOT violet surah gown illustrated is brightened with 
¢X% rows of beaded gimp. The skirt is edged with a 
flounce, above which the surah is scalloped and edged with 
gimp, and two rows of the bead trimming are set on in 
scallops above. The bodice is a short basque with jacket 
fronts opening on a vest crossed with rows of gimp, with a 
white guipure plastron and collar above. 

The second gown illustrated is of speckled-trout foulard 
with a light gray ground. A scarf of violet silk caught into 
bows from place to place borders the skirt. The bodice is 
shirred in puffs at the middle, with ruffled bretelles at the 
sides, puffs and bretelles being separated by violet bands. 

Rainbow-striped cream veiling is the material of another 
gown illustrated. A narrow tablier is defined on the front 
by revers of dark green silk, with bands of pointed lace 
crossing the space between. The bodice simulates a jacket 
meeting in a point on the chest and opening on a full vest 
below. The neck is low and edged with pointed lace, and 
large double epaulettes of the lace surmount the full sleeve 
puffs. A wide draped belt encircles the waist. 


A CLUB FOR WORKING-WOMEN. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 
Ves are the schemes devised by the humane among 
the employers of labor to make the lot of the wage- 
earner at once easier and less monotonous. Such of these 
schemes as appear to have what is ordinarily called char- 
ity at their base, and make of the working-people bene- 
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Fig. 2.—Batiste APRON WITH 
Lack INSERTIONS. 
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ficiaries in something akin to the 
receiving of alms, are doomed to 
failure from the first, and the phil- 
osophic among the students of so- 
cial science have long since con- 
demned all such efforts as debasing 
both to the would-be benefactor 
and the recipient of the mistaken 
benefaction. So also the immuta 
ble law of trade—founded on the 
principle of supply and demand— 
makes it impossible to increase the 
happiness of working-people by a 
rise of wages beyond those fixed 
by the operations of the principle 
named. But no humane man, ac- 
customed to the variety afforded 
by a full life, can go through the 
great mills and factories in America 
without being impressed by the 
tiresome sameness of the lives the 
very great majority of the men and 
women employed in these great 
establishments lead. Among the 
manufacturers who have approach 
ed this question of making happier 
the lives of their working-people 
are the members of a Bridgeport 
firm of manufacturers who have 
built upa great business by discov- 
ering a substitute for whalebone to be used in corsets. In 
their establishment, now only a few years old, they employ 
near to two thousand womén. Each of these women works 
day after day at the same machine, doing over and over 
again identically the same thing. Though the earnings of 
these women seemed ample, their work could not be else 
than monotonous and their lives empty of variety 

The cheerlessness of these lives was forced upon the 
notice of the proprietors by observing that on cold, wet, 
and disagreeable days very few women were absent from 
the factory, while on bright sunshiny days the absentees 
increased in proportion to the heartiness of the invitation 
to stay out-of-doors. Inquiry showed that seventy per cent. 
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Fig. 1.—Martre Antornetre Ficnv.—{See Fig. 2.] 


of the women lived in boarding-houses in small and insuffi 
ciently warmed rooms, while the remaining thirty per cent 
at their own homes had even less privacy and if anything 
fewer comforts. To give to the lives of these women some 
variety, and to enable them to enjoy greater comfort during 
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their unemployed hours, seemed to the manufacturers the 
proper step for them to take as their contribution towards 
the solution of the difficult problem of keeping employer 
and employed in happy accord. They concluded that they 
would erect a building near their factory and make it a 
place of recreation for the women they employed. And so 
some six years ago, eo across the street from the corset- 
factory, was finished a substantial and tasteful four-story 
brick and stone building, which has been called since its 
— in the autumn of 1887 by Mrs, Cleveland, the wife 
of the President of the United States, the Sea-side Institute. 
This institute is really a club for working-women, and as it 
has been in successful operation several years, its value as 
an experiment and a contribution to the solution of a hard 
problem may be now determined. 

The Sea-side Institute does not have in it sleeping-rooms 
for the women, but it is a home for them in every other 
way, for there they can eat and bathe, read and sew, sing 
or dance, or do whatever else young women would care to 
do in a well-ordered, well-furnished home. The men of 
the factory are only permitted to participate in this club to 
a limited extent. There are comparatively few men em- 
ployed in the factory, and the majority of them are fore- 
men and at the same time men of family with homes of 
their own. But the dining and lunch rooms are open to 
the men, as also the library. The basement story is given 
up in part to the dining-room and lunch-counter. Here 
men can have table board for $3, women for $2 50, a week. 
At the lunch-counter are stools for those who wish a meal 
of cold meats and bread, with tea, coffee, or milk, and the 
prices to one accustomed to the charges at New York res- 
taurants seem merely nominal—one cent for a cup of coffee, 
one cent for a glass of milk, and ten cents for a portion of 
roast beef From the start the dining-room has been a suc- 
cess, and at the same time self-sustaining. The other half 
of the basement is given up to a co-operative store run by 
the factory workers, and this too is a success, But it is not 
a part of the club, nor peculiar in its management, unless 
success in a co-operative store be peculiar in this country. 

The floor above the ground is devoted to drawing-rooms, 
library, and reading-rooms, and to toilet and bath rooms. 
The drawing-rooms are furnished like those in a large pri- 
vate mansion, and it was long before the women of the club 
could be persuaded to feel at home amid such elegant sur- 
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Fig. 2.—MArre Antornetre Ficuvu.—([See Fig. 1.) 


roundings. This restraint wore off after a while, and it 
may be that the knowledge that best rooms are for use may 
lead to the opening of many of the stuffy parlors of people 
who appear to act upon the principle that one ray of blessed 
sunshine in so sacred a room would spoil it for all time. In 





the reading-room thre best weekly papers and monthly mag 
azines are kept, to be read on the premises, as in any other 
club. The books in the library, however, can be taken 
wa Of the books, three-fourths are works of fiction; 
but there are none of the trashy order which debases the 
taste and corrupts the morals of the readers. The bath 


rooms have proved a boon indeed, and are used by pretty 
nearly all who bave not good facilities for bathing in their 
wh home Ou the next floor there is an auditorium 
vhich will seat six hundred persons. Here lectures, con 


certs, and various kinds of entertainments are given. All 
of these are free to the women of the factory; the men who 


wish to attend must pay a small fee of admission. The re 
mainder of this floor is given up to sewing-rooms and class 
rooms. In the sewing-rooms there are machines for the use of 


the women, many of whom do their dress-making, altering 
ind mending in the evening at the institute. There are even 
ing classes, where the tuition is free, in dress-making, embroid- 
ery, pepmanship, vocal music, book-keeping, banjo-playing, 


English grammar, and so forth. It is interesting to note 
just here, though I am not prepared to say that any lesson 
is taught by the observation, that the study of both book 
keeping and banjo-playing are more popular than the study 
of English grammar It may be that the working-women 
of Bridgeport think it more important to know how to do 
something than merely how to speak or write 

The club or institute is in charge of a matron, who, with 
her assistants, lives upon the floor above the class-rooms 


The manufacturers are not a little pleased with their ex 
periment They believe, however, that the club would prob 
ibly have been of even greater service if a small member 
ip f had been charged, so that there would have been a 
ling of greater independence on the part of the women 
using the privileges. I went through the Sea-side Insti 
ind through the corset factory where the women were 
ployed, and [ am compelled to say that in none of the 
any great factories that I have visited have I ever noticed 
so many well-appearing, alert, and happy faces as in this one 
in Bridgeport. How much did the club have to do with 
this 
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COUNTRY-HOUSE TOILETTE 
See ilinstration on front page 


, very chic Worth gown is of changeable écru and 

green foulard with a design of diagonal stripes in short 
flakes, trimmed with. bands of moss-green velvet and écru 
guipure rhe round waist opens on a plastron of guipure 
deeply pointed in front, with only a short point in the back 
Revers of the foulard edged with a velvet band bordered 
oh each side with guipure, begin at the bust and extend 
over the shoulders in full ruffles. The large sleeves taper to 
the wrists, and are trimmed with two rows of green velvet 
snd bands of the same edged with lace. A belt of five folds 
of velvet completes the waist. The wide skirt, flaring at the 
foot, is trimmed half its depth with velvet and guipure 
bands, and is finished at the foot with three flounces of the 
foulard held in close knife pleats 

The flaring hat, of fancy white and black straw, is trimmed 
with black net caught in festoons and edged with narrow 
white guipure. The crown is of velvet, changing from blue 
to violet. Twoenormous black aigrettes are placed next the 
crown, one on either side. Underneath the brim is net fully 
gathered, and bordered with guipure 


IN WHOSE EYE IS THE BEAM? 
BY MARION HARLAND 

i - E spent in proving the domestic service of America 

to be the most imperfect in the world would be wasted. 
So general and so voluble is appreciation of this fact an 
the part of the most sorely suffering sex that by common 
consent the subject is excluded from polite conversation 
In more than one prominent Woman’s Club the discussion 
of the plague-spot for which no remedy has been devised 
is forbidden in the by-laws. The Lamentations of the 
American Housewife, if transcribed, priuted, and bound, 
would out-volume Patent-office Reports. The heads of the 
jeremiade would be the same in all sections of our domestic 
beridden Jand: First-class wages paid out for fourth-class 
work ; thieving ; wastefulness ; deceptions, wholesale and 
retail; ingratitude for favors received—and a multitude of 
o'her grievances that may be classed under Conscienceless 
Irresponsibility, and, to borrow from Mr. Venus, ‘‘ Human 
Warious” of the Great Domestic Evil 

The editor of a family paper applied to a well-known 
writer upon household ethics for an article upon ‘‘ The 
Other Bide of the Servant Question.” 

The other side!” said the woman of affairs, who had 
been # practical housekeeper for thirty years: ‘‘ There é& 
none 

From Maine to Florida and from New Jersey to Alaska 
her sisters in affliction would respond ‘‘Amen!” From 
more than one stand-point she and they are so nearly right 
that the counsel for the accused would seem to have a 
slender showing 

This paper is not offered in defence of Dinah, Gretchen, 
Thekla, or the all-pervasive Bridget. Her shortcomings 
and misdoings are patent. She comes like the wind from 
unknown quarters; her vagaries, while in possession, are 
cyclonic, aud she departs when she lists, always bearing 
her wages with her. If within three days after she is in 
ducied into office, she prove herself slatternly, imperti 
nent, lazy, destructive, and utterly ignorant of what she en- 
gaged to perform, Mrs. Sindbad cannot get rid of her ex 
cept at the cost of a whole month’s hire. Some ingenious 
speculators in her guild make a quarter’s pay within thirty 
days by practice of the fine art of intolerableness. She can 
decamp without the delay of thirty seconds, and the em 
ployer has no redress in the courts or out. A favorite 
threat with her is that she will put on her bonnet and take 
herself off—*' she’s that ondepindint.” In the old country 
she had neither bonnet nor independence; here she cannot 
make too much of both. 

When all this has been granted to the righteously malcon- 
tent wage-payer, there remains a wide margin of doubt on 
which side rests the weight of blame for the wretched dis 
organization of what might be an endurable system, gov 
erned by established rules, just to the maid, and not oppres 
sive to the mistress 

The wage-receiver, whatever her complexion or national 
ity, is consistent in one thing—loyalty to her caste. The 
Saxon princess, walking blindfolded Lowers hot plough 
shares disposed with ungenerous irregularity, was a fair 
type ef our housewife when she essays to judge her nom- 
inal satellites by principles which regulate the conduct of 
herself and her congeners. If she be a passably good wo- 
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man, she mentally puts -herself in the “ girl’s” place, and 
treats her as she would like to be treated were their i - 
tions reversed. Perhaps because ‘‘ higher than himself can 
no man think,” the employée seldom or never does this. 
She measures her social and intellectual superiors by laws 
studied and applied in the far lower sphere in which she 
was born and brought up. Continual handling of other 
people’s property on the part of one who has nothing of her 
own except her clothing begets loose ideas as to what the 
mistress ranks as the vital principle of mewm and tuum. 
The world owes the “girl” a living. While she is “im 
place,”’ her employer's residence is her world. Her business 
code has one cardinal tenet—‘‘ to fend for herself.” To do 
this the more effectually, she stands by her associates. She 
and they make the laws controlling our households, from 
the regulation of wages to the stipulation of afternoons out 
and the duties of each member of the domestic staff. She 
may quarrel with her mates, but it isa surface breeze. The 
league, offensive and defensive, against ‘‘ Her” holds fast 
and firm from generation to generation. When she faces 
‘* Her” with the stony glare we all know to our hurt, and 
the declaration that she “‘ wasn’t hired for this, or that,” it 
is with no intention of imposing the repudiated task upon a 
fellow-wage-receiver. If anybody does that particular piece 
of work, it will be the defied *‘ She.” ‘‘ Our Girl” is main- 
tuining the traditions of her class, endorsing the action of 
her predecessors and smoothing the way for her successors. 
She has no idea what “altruism” means, or the practice of 
it outside of her order. Her field is narrow, and not clean, 
but she holds it to the death with tongue and deed 

One fine Sunday, after my little ones had been cooped up 
in the house by a rainy week, I suggested to their nurse, a 
faithful woman who had taken care of three of them from 
birth, that it would be pleasant for her as for them to give 
them a walk while I was at morning service. Ellen's eyes 
filled with startled tears: 

‘I'd do it in a minute, ma’am, for it’s pinin’ the darlin’s 
are for a mouthful o’ fresh air, but I'd niver hear the last of 
it ef any o’ me acquentinces was to meet me a-walkin’ chil- 
dren out o’ Sunday. You see, ma'am, ef ‘twas to be talked 
about as I had done it, there's other nurse-gurrels would be 
expected to do the like, an’ there's no sayin’ where the mis- 
chief would stop. Us gurrels has got to stand by each 
other, or before long we'd have no previliges at all, at all. 
An’ there isn't one of us who doesn't think the wurreld an’ 
all o’ her Sunday previliges.” 

Without suspecting what they were doing, our satellites, 
little asteroids and all, put into practice lang ago the prin- 
ciple of co-operation, and have worked it to what effect let 
the aforesaid disorganization testify. They are to the wa- 
vering masses of employers what steel is to cotton wool. 

And—here comes the gist of this protest—every time that 
the housewife affixes her signature to a certificate of char- 
acter which ignores the departing domestic’s many faults 
and accentuates her few virtues, she makes strong the bands 
of one caste and lessens the already weak cohesion of the 
other. The growing root of the national evil is that we, as 
mistresses, not only fail to stand by one another, but actu 
ally lend the weight of what influence we have to the des- 
potism we deprecate 

In other countries the servant who cannot bring clean 
papers from her last place discounts her own value in the 
essential matter of wages—if, indeed, she can get any place 
at all. 

The mistress who is tempted to invest in a low-priced 
article that may be damaged carefully conceals the bit of 
treachery from her associates. She would lose caste were 
it known. In this independent land the discharged domes- 
tic demands as her legal right what with unconscious irony 
she calls ‘‘a stiffticket.” Should the late employer demur, 
she is admonished that defamation of a ‘‘ hard-wurrkin’ 
livin’-out gurrel” is actionable, and she dreads legal pro- 
ceedings as heartily as the *‘ gurrel” gloats over the idea of 
‘havin’ the law of ye.”. Sometimes—almost inevitably— 
humanity, fostered by her environment, prompts the supe- 
rior to ‘* give-the poor ignorant thing another chance.” 

‘*She has stolen from me,” reasons the better-born and 
better-bred woman of the two, “ but she may have fewer 
temptations in another house. Souvenirs of her will long 
mar my china, plate, and silver, but a stricter manager may 
teach her carefulness. She has quarrelled with her fellow- 
servants and been unbearably insolent to me. As a general 
house-worker, where she will not be interfered with, her 
temper will have less to feed upon. It is unworthy of true 
geutlebood to feel resentment against one so much beneath 
me in education and in station.” 

The charity that believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
and thinketh no evil has no more complacent exponent than 
the American housewife who, under the fell eye of the 
bonneted and shawled Abigail, indites the following: 


“813 Pamisoo Prac. 
“ This certifies that Margaret Flannagan has lived in my 
family as waitress and chambermaid for four months. I 
have found her sober, honest, and intelligent, and I hope 
that she will get a good home. Aenes Sourru-Jones. 
“April the tenth, Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-three.” 


In the course of a few days Mrs. Smith-Jones has a list of 
questions from an intelligence office. After the usual pre- 
amble introducing the name of ** Margaret Flannagan, lately 
in your-employ,” she reads; ‘‘Is she sober? Is she honest? 
Is she competent? Is she willing and obliging? Why did 
she leave youremploy?’ A foot-note promises that answers 
to the above will be considered confidential by the agency; 
also, that the girl cannot obtain employment until the reply 
is received. 

Here is a breakwater to the freshet of what Douglas Jer- 
rold classified as ‘‘ servantgalism.” The oppressed tribe of 
mistresses can ask no better shield, provided the agency is 
true to letter and spirit of the paper Mrs. Smith-Jones pe- 
ruses. However this may be, her duty is plain. Yet in 
nine cases out of eleven our Exponent of the Chiefest Grace 
weaves a snare for the next applicant for a competent cham- 
bermaid and waitress. The “‘ creature” is out of her house, 
and the relief of the thought moves her to leniency. She is 
not free, moreover, from the haunting suspicion that Mar- 
garet’s eyes, whose red fury she recalls with a shudder, may 
light upon the ‘‘ confidential page, and the Terror appear 
bodily some day in her boudoir to ask liow she, ‘‘ a Christian 
woman, dare keep a pore gurrel out of a place.” 

The blank filled up in this temper will not provoke a per- 
sonal interview with the former incumbent, but our martyr’s 
trials are not over. Mrs. Robinson, of Hatteras Avenue, reads 
something between the diplomatic lines of the Breakwater 
Book, and calls at Pamlico Place before engaging Margaret. 
Now, surely, if ever, the class spirit, which, as exemplified 
by the Flannagan and her compeers, underlies our worst 
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suffering from the domestic cancer, should assert itself in 
the housewife. Now and then it does rear a fearless head, 
and Mrs: Smith-Jones talks frankly with her visitor of the 
woman’s utter inefficiency, her incorrigible slatternliness, 
her wastefulness and destructive habits, and the phenomenal 
temper that scourged the household while she cursed it with 
her presence. 

** But you gave her a reference?” 

“Oh, well, they have it in their power to make things 
very disagreeable if we refuse a certificate, and everybody 
knows how little such are worth. Then, too, it seems mean 
and cruel to fight one upon a lower level than yourself, and 
I don’t want the girl to lose her only means of livelihood.” 

Oftener still Mrs. Smith -Jones fences with her visitor's 
questions as she has with the agency’s, and Margaret enters 
another home to blight comfort and work disaster. Our 
exponent has no misgiving that while she plays her own 
guild false she is cheapening the really faithful domestics, 
who in some homes do their best to redeem the credit of 
their class. 

We have settled down too soon to the conviction that the 
grievous wrong cannot be righted. A combination of Amer- 
ican housewives that should enroll members in every town 
and county of the Union under the pledge not to give em- 
ployment to a servant unrecommended from her last place, 
and, furthermore, in writing certificates of character and 
qualifications, to consider first the welfare and happiness of 
sister house-mothers, would in a few years revolutionize our 
whole system of work and wages. The movement would, I 
verily believe, be hailed with satisfaction by the better sort 
of ‘‘living-out girls,” who have as yet not utterly repudiated 
the honorable title of “servant.” As matters now stand, 
their excellent work and bebavior avail a little to rank them 
above the average indifference of their fellows in name, but 
not in deed. When the only just rule of wages graded by 
merit prevails, they will appear upon the roll of honor. It 
speaks volumes for them and for human nature that so many 
of them stand in their lot with clean hands and steadfast 
hearts, when the idle, the dirty, and the unskilful impudently 
demand—and receive—like recompense with themselves. 

All that we, as housewives, have to do to take away our 
reproach and to ease our yoke is to be true to ourselves and 
to each other, to maintain right and to establish order by in- 
telligent and persevering co-operation. 

Where is the Frances Willard or Clara Barton who will 
organize and lead the Order of United Housekeepers? 





Tue modern “ Order of the Round Table” held its first 
reunion at the New York and Pennsylvania State buildings 
on the World’s Fair grounds on the 13th mst. This order 
was founded about two years ago by the readers of HarpPEr’s 
Youne Prope, and now numbers nearly a quarter of a 
million members, who, being young people of both sexes, are 
known as “ knights” and “Tndiies ” of the order. About three 
thousand of them attended the reunion, where they had the 
yleasure of meeting several of their favorite writers in the 
Youne Prop e and other distinguished persons, including 
Charles Dudley Warner, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Kirk 
Munroe, Charles Carleton Coffin, Walter Besant, Secretary 
Carlisle, and General Nelson A. Miles. 

—Miss Deane and Miss Unger, both of them medical 
graduates, are among the fifty assistant medical inspectors 
appointed by the Board of Health of this city for special 
summer sanitary service, under the direction of Dr. Moreau 
Morris. Some of the work included in their daily visits to 
tenement - houses will be that of watching for contagious 
diseases, free medical advice, and the inspection of apart- 
ments, and duties for which they are especially qualified 
will be assigned to the young women. 

—In evidence that the world ‘do move,” even in Turkey, 
is the permission recently granted by tbe Sultan for a woman 
paysicten to engage in her profession within his domains. 

he first person thus honored is Caroline F. Hamilton, M.D., 
who, at the expense of a Boston lady, has established a 


hospital for women and children at Aivtab. The second. 


woman physician in Turkey will be Mary P. Eddy, who left 
this week for Beirut, Syria, carrying as credentials diplomas 
from six medical colleges in America, and also a private 
letter from President Cleveland to the Sultan. 

—The German Empress is oa interested in all chari- 
table works, and is a member of fifteen Berlin charity organi- 
zations and societies. These are more or Jess of a religious 
character, and the Kaiserin bestows especial attention and 
contributes generously to Christian societies for the reforma- 
tion of fallen women. 

—Miss Mary Remsen, the daughter of Dr. Cornelius Rem- 
sen, a veteran of the war of 1812, died recently in Wappinger’s 
Falls, New York, leaving nearly all of her estate of $100,000 
to missionary enterprises and benevolent institutions. 

—A few deo before her marriage to Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page, Mrs. Henry M. Field, of Chicago, presented to the Art 
Institute of that city the fine collection of pictures gathered 
by her first husband. It is valued at $300,000, and the 
gallery in which it will be placed at the Institute will be 
called the “‘ Henry Field Memorial Room.” 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury declines an invitation to 
the Parliament of Religions to be held in Chicago this sum- 
mer, on the ground that he considers Christianity the one 
religion, and will not acknowledge that any others may be 
on a par with it. 

overnor Tryon, the Colonial Governor of New York 
during the Revolutionary War, wlio assisted at the burning 
of Norwalk, Connecticut, was a direct ancestor of the late 
Admiral Tryon who went down on the Victoria. 

—The farm in Salem, Connecticut inherited by Donald G. 
Mitchell from his mother, where he wrote the Reveries of a 
Bachelor, has been cut up and sold until it is now in the 


_ possession of about ten persons. Mr. Mitchell lived there 


from 1889 to 1844, and attempted farming, but in such a de- 
sultory and unpractical fashion that the experiment proved 


a failure. He then rented the farm to a family with whom’ 


he lived while he wrote the book that made him famous, 

—The oarsman Rogers, whose work on the Yale crew at 
the recent Yale-Harvard race excited admiration, is the third 
son of the sculptor Rogers. Both of his elder brothers won 
reputations for themselves in college boat-races, and the 
fourth and youn son, who is now fitting for college, has 
a fondness for athletics that makes it likely he will maintain 
the family name. 
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“OH, LOVE WILL VENTURE IN.” 


BEAUTIFUL day, a beautiful street, and a beautiful 
girl—but it was the girl that made the picture complete. 
It was one of those rare autumual days in which every- 
thing seems possible, the sky clear and bright, the sun warm, 
and the air resonant with the soft sweet calls of passin 
birds and whir of falling leaves. And the street, one o 
the loveliest among the many lovely streets of old Cam- 
bridge, that at this season of the year was all aglow with 
autumn foliage, a vista of golden light; and coming through 
it beautiful Mabel Page, herself gowned in a costume of 
browns that set off to perfection her rich coloring and fine 


eyes. 

VShe walked with a quick up-head way, ber skirts making 
a pleasant rustle among the fallen leaves, and she was smil- 
ing pleasantly to herself, for she had just come from Mrs. 
Professor Inman’s afternoon tea, and felt that she had done 
even Grandmother Abby credit. 

Although she did feel a bit anxious concerning her con- 
versation with a little lady in faded purple who had been all 
over Europe, Asia, and Africa, as Mabel put it, and who also 
had a daughter that before she had reached her teens could 
not only speak but read Latin, German, and French fluently. 

‘Did she live?” asked Mabel, innocently. To which the 
mother answered by pointing proudly to a tall solemn-look- 
ing girl in a green plaid gown leaning rigidly against a 
bookcase and listening intently to a student of geology who 
was explaining in technical terms the latest addition to the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

“‘ How very proud you must be of such a daughter! But 
are you not a liitle bit afraid of her?” question@d Mabel. 

At-which her companion smiled, and said, good-naturedly : 
‘‘I am afraid you do not understand why I have always 
studied with my daughter. She and I are the best of friends, 
and—” 

But just here Mabel caught sight of nearly five feet of 
green plaid coming towards them, and, rising hastily, excused 
herself, but go graciously that madam thought her a very 
pleasant young person, and said so to the lady on her right, 
adding: 

‘I did not catch her name. Do you know who she is?” 

‘*Why, yes. She is a daughter of Susan Abby, who mar- 
ried a Mr. Page, of New York.” 

‘‘Oh! A fine-looking girl. Is she here to attend the An- 
nex?” 

‘* No, I think not; only on a visit to her grandmother.” 

Theu the two fell to discussing the last Symphony Concert, 
while Mabel, sipping tea and talking gayly, was wondering 
what her grandmother would say if she should tell her that 
she had gurposely avoided an introduction to a professor's 
daughter, and one so noted for her learning. She was 
thinking of all this as she walked, dnd picturing to herself 
the love scenes between the maid in green and a particular- 
ly bright and handsome divinity student, laughing outright 
at the thought of his having, so it was said, proposed in old 
English one very wet night while escorting his lady-love to 
hear a lecture on Chaucer. 

“But how mean of me!” she thought. “I am sure I 
should not care what language Donald used if— But what am 
I thinking?” and she blushed rosy red. By this time she 
had reached Kirkland Street, and stood for » moment un- 
certain which way to turn, when acheery voice said, 

‘Do come for a walk; it is such a perfect afternoon, and 
I have something to tell you.” 

“Oh, Beth! I am so glad to see you. Yes, do let us have 
a walk, anythjng to get away from horrid me.” 

““What! Not abusing yourself again, Mabel? Now do 
please remember what a comfort and help you have been to 
me; but perhaps you do not consider me much.” 

And Beth Blake looked inquiriugly at her friend. 

‘* Now, Beth dear, do please don’t.” 

“ Well, | won't, but just think, my paper on French art, 
the one you helped me with, has been accepted, with the 
editor's thanks.” 

‘I am glad indeed, but do not let us talk; I have the 
blues. In other words, I am homesick.” 

Beth glanced at ber friend, although she did not speak, 
and the two walked briskly across the Common and out 
on to Brattle Street, Mabel breaking the silence with,‘‘ What 
a beautiful place this is!” 

“Do you really think so?” asked the Cambridge girl, 
proudly Ce 

‘Yes, I do; and I think you have made me like it, or 
rather realize that it is beautiful.” 

“That is something for me to always remember,” an- 
swered Beth, who was a fresh breezy girl, with bright win- 
ning ways and a tremendous lot of energy. She was 
Mabel’s ‘‘every-day friend,” and loved her in true girlish 
sincerity. Just a year before Grandmother Abby—as every 
one called one of the oldest inhabitants among the many 
old inhabitants of Cambridge—received a letter from her 
youngest daughter, Mrs. Page, of New York, asking that 
Mabel, her only daughter, might spend a few months with 
her, as she wished to go abroad with her husband, who was 
ill with overwork. 

Of course Grandmother Abby was delighted to welcome 
Mabel, and took especial pains to invite all the nice young 
people of her mee tte to meet her, and Mabel had been 
warmly and kindly received. That she was oftentimes a sur- 
prise to her Cambridge friends, as they were to her, was cer- 
tain. For no privilege that a New York society girl could 
claim had been denied her, and, like many another, she had 
willingly or thoughtlessly put by with her school diploma 
all care or thought for further book knowledge, entering 
into the heyday of life with all the joy and enthusiasm that 
it was possible for a young girl endowed as she was with 
health, wealth, and rare beauty to do. 

So that the Cambridge girl's constant desire to know 
more, and do more, no matter what, often seemed like wast- 
ed energy and misplaced knowledge to the New York gir). 

“Think,” she wrote to one of her New York friends, ‘‘ of 

the mother of two children keeping house, and at the same 
time reading law! And yet that is just what my best friend’s 
sister is doing. 1 wonder what papa would say if mamma 
should suddenly go in for fiuance, and insist on spending 
two hours a day at the bank. } Indeed, dear, I have not a 
single acquaintance here who is not preparing herself for 
something or another; it is simply fascinating, and it is 
catching. Think of me as having joined a political econo- 
my club composed of twenty maidens fancy free! I do 
-not know exactly why I joined it, but I have; but as an 
offset,I mean to start a society called ‘The Nonsense 
Club.’ Grandmother says it will consist of one member 
only, and that will be myself.” 

In spite of all drawbacks, however, it must be confessed 
that Mabel made friends; every one liked her, and enjoyed 
her witty sayings, for she was bright; then, too, she was 
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pores to look at, her gowns were handsome and becom. 
ng, and she often looked, as one of her botanical student 
friends said, like some beautiful flower among a lot of use- 
ful plants; and yet with it all she was not happy, and had 
mauy a lonely little cry in the old-fashioned room that used 
to be her mother’s, and which Grandmother Abby had 
taken the trouble to have put in order for her use. 

It would have comforted her a little if she had known 
that there was some one in New York as unhappy as she was; 
but she did not know, and therefore accused him of having 
forgotten and caring nothing for her; and this some one was 
Donald Pierrepont, who had been Mabel's constant and de- 
voted companion for years. In fact, so much so that their 
friends had ceased to think of them as other than brother 
and sister, or very old friends. 

But one day, when they least expected it, Love had ven- 
tured in. In Mabel’s case it began by a sudden feeling of 

ride in the handsome good-natured man whom everybody 

iked; then when he left her to tender some trifling service 

to a Miss Le Barron, who had all summer shared equal 
popularity with herself, and she saw her flash her splendid 
eyes upon Donald and say something that made him merry, 
she realized that she loved him, and at the same time that 
he had not given her the right to. What if she should lose 
him? 

They were at a tennis party, and for the first time she 
neglected to play when she should, : tirting, when her partner 
called her to order, with anything but pleasure; indeed, it 
seemed as though the game would never end, and as though 
she had never played so badly, which fact her partner did 
not hesitate to tell her. 

Then Donald had come, as he always did, to see her 
home, and she had, without rhyme or reason, refused his 
escort, and bid him see Miss Le Barron home. It was not 
what she said so much as the tone in her voice that startled 
him. He hesitated a moment and then said, a little proudly. 

‘* Miss Le Barron has an escort. Is there anything I can 
do for you?” 

** No, thank you; unless,” she was going to add, “‘ you will 
carry my racquet.” But he was gone. 

Then cor heart smote her, and she would have called after 

him, but he was beyond her reach. 
‘ As for Donald, he went straight to his office, although it 
was the end of the afternoon. He was a lawyer, having 
graduated from Harvard two years before, when he entered 
his uncle’s office. He had worked, it is true, but not with 
the energy or vim that now took possession of him. 

Instead of going as usual to the Pages that night he staid 
in his room, sitting at the open window smoking and think- 
ing it over, and as he tossed the end of his third cigar into 
the empty grate he said, softly, almost tenderly, as though 
speaking to. Mabel herself, ‘‘ Yes, I have loved you all these 
years, and never knew it until to-day.” 

The following morning, on reaching the office, he was told 
to wait for nothing, but start at once for Virginia on impor- 
tant business for the firm, and he was made to understand 
that his opportunity had come, if he chose to take it, and he 
took it, throwing his whole soul into the task which lay 
before him. One quick loving thought flew to Mabel, and 
then he set out to win. 

Mrs. Page received a few words explaining Donald's ab- 
sence, and then heard no more. ‘Two days before he would 
have written Mabel as a matter of course. 

Mabel had pretended indifference when her mother hand- 
ed her the note, but she could not restrain the color coming 
to her face and a certain something in her manner that set 
her mother thinking, and that night it was decided that Mr. 
and Mrs, Page should go for a year’s travel abroad, and Ma- 
bel to Cambridge. 

The year was almost over now, and Mabel was beginning 
to pine for her ‘‘ dear New York,” as she said, and all that 
going back might mean to her. 

Perhaps no one of Mabel’s many friends understood so 
well or could sympathize so sincerely with her as Beth, for 
the two girls had grown very fond and near to each other; 
and yet in all their confidences Mabel had never revealed 
her secret to her friend, and Beth had never until that after 
noon suspected that she had not fathomed the very innermost 
corners of Mabel’s heart. 

In some way, however (known only to women), she di 
vined as they walked together that Mabel was troubled, and 
that her trouble dated further back than she had known ber; 
and fearful lest she should not be allowed to share it with 
her, Beth did that which she knew would best please Mabel 
—asked no questions, suggested no plans, and said not a 
word until they had reached the Longfellow Park. There 
she said, gently, 

‘* Let us go in and out to the point where we can see the 
sun set.” 

There was no one in the little park, and as they stood 
with their arms around each other watching that ever-new 
old picture of nature’s, the setting sun, Mabel said: 

** Beth dear, did you ever care for any one? I mean, did 
you ever wish that some one person cared for you?’ 

‘*Y-e-s, only I know he does, but he does not know how 
to tell me.” 

“The stupid!” 

“No, not at all. He is simply so interested in his studies 
and—and specimens,” she said, hesitatingly, for she felt 
that, having gone so far, Mabel would know at once who she 
meant. 

‘Elizabeth Bolton Blake, you do not mean it? 
the reason you have taken up geology, is it?” 

“Yes; and it is a grand study.” 

‘Well, I am sure I shall never study law if Donald never 
asks me to love him.” 

“‘Oh, Mabel dear, do tell me all about him. 
must be splendid.” 

“He is, or was. You see, I have not seen him for more 
than a year. We had a little misunderstanding. It was all 
my fault, and he had to go away on business before I had a 
chance to explain, and I came here before he returned. I 
suppose he has forgotten me by this time, but I cannot for- 
get him.” 

‘* But, dear, you know where he is; why don’t you write?” 

‘*That would never do. You see; we were not engaged, 
although we had been great friends ever since I was fifteen.” 

Then the two girls comforted and advised each other, and 
said such flattering things, ‘‘ that they would not have said 
for worlds to any one else,” of two very ordinary men that it 
grew dark before they realized it, although a young moon 
hung clear and bright above them, promising good luck, as 
Mabel said. 

When they turned to go home they clasped hands, declar- 
ing a bond of friendship that should last forever. 

‘* This will always be a sacred spot to me, Mabel mine, and 
I shall make many a pilgrimage here when you have left me; 
for Donald is sure to come, see if he does not,” 
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That is 


I know he 


‘*What makes you think so?” 

‘* Donalds are always faithful. 
Paul Graystone, and 
all the world,” 

And the two girls stood still ahd watched a certainly re- 
markable-looking young man pass quickly by. Then they 
— promising to see each other on the morrow. Bui 

w little one knows what the morrow will bring! To 
Mabel it brought a letter saying that her parents were on 
their way home, and with it a little note of but one line that 
made her heart beat joyously: 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?—Dona.p.” 

The very words he had used a year ago, and she an- 
swered: 

““Yes.—MABEL.” 

And when Donald saw the well-remembered band writing 
among his mail, he closed his office door before opening her 
letter, and then hurriedly putting things in order, he started 
at once ‘‘on important business ” for Boston. 

Beth’s to-morrow brought her an invitation to go on a 
specimen hunt with Paul Graystone’s class, which, of 
course, she accepted, and while chipping off a stone from a 
huge bowlder overgrown with moss and vines, Paul said 
something that made her blush, and answer, 

“I think you are the very nicest and rarest kind of a 
specimen.” 

Mabel’s engagement was announced in New York on the 
same day that Beth Blake’s to Paul Graystone ‘‘ came out” 
in Cambridge, and they were married on the same day, at 
the same hour, Donald and Mabel going for a month's 
cruise among the Florida Keys, and Paul and Beth to Cali- 
fornia on a specimen hunt. MeraB MITCHELL. 


But hush! — If there is not 
would not have him see me now for 


SMITH COLLEGE. 
See Hllustrations on page 593. 


[= the good old town of Northampton, Massachusetts, in 
the year of our Lord 1789, it was voted in town meeting 
‘not to be at any expense for schooling girls,” and no girls 
were admitted to the public schools of that place for several 
years thereafter. In the early days of the present century, 
in a picturesque little village not far from Northampton, 
girls were privileged to sit on the door-steps of the school 
house in the summer and meekly listen to their sturdy 
brothers who were reciting their lessons within. In this 
same small village of Hattield there was born in the year 
1796 a woman who, feeling bitterly her own lack of educa 
tional advantages, resolved to do something for the uplifting 
of her sex, and to this noble purpose of Miss Sophia Smith 
the world is indebted for one of the broadest, most pro 
gressive institutions for the education of women that the 
country contains. The Legislature of Massachusetts granted 
it a charter, with power of conferring degrees, in 1871, the 
first charter of the kind in New England, but the college 
was not opened until four years later. 

Remembering her own door-step experiences, perhaps, 
it was vatural that Miss Smith should insist on a broad cur- 
riculum. *‘ There is no justice,” she said, ‘‘ in denying wo 
men equal advantages with men.” When first the doors of 
the college were opened for students few were found fitted 
to fulfil the conditions of entrance. But the young institu- 
tion wisely waited its time, paying no attention to the pessi- 
mists who predicted a lowering of the standard of admission 
or the usual addendum of a preparatory school, and in 1879 
sent forth-a class of seven young women as thoroughly 
equipped: in Greek and Latin, mathematics, literature, and 
the sciences as the same number of young men from Yale 
or Amherst. To the letiers thus added to their names by 
the degree scholastic some have added A.M., others have 
prefixed Mrs., thus proving their fitness for any sphere of 
usefulness which they might elect or to which they might 
be elected. And the list of graduates has grandly increased 
from year to year, until now it includes about 350, from all 
parts of the country, and the enrolment for the present year 
is 437. 

The casual visitor, who is allowed to stroll about the col- 
lege as his own fancy dictates, is first impressed by the new- 
ness of his surroundings. With the exception of the old 
Dewey house, which was on the grounds when they were 
purchased by the trustees, the buildings are stone-trimmed 
brick, of modern architecture, and pleasing in effect. The 
grounds include twenty acres of smooth lawn situated at the 
extremity of peas main business street, and com- 
manding a fine view of the Holyoke range and the surround- 
ing country. The largest building, known as College Hall, 
is a wide, roomy structure, whose polished floors resound to 
the tread of swarms of young collegians on their way to and 
from chapel exercise and recitation, The finishings of light 
native wood, the delicately tinted walls, and the touches of 
elegance which are given by copies of rare pictures, casts, 
and portraits of men distinguished in the world of art, 
music, or letters, combine to give an effect of brightness 
and good cheer. Beauty of form, color, or material every- 
where meets the eye, and insensibly educates the taste of 
the student. No dormitories are found in this building, but 
it is the centre of college life and work. Here are the lecture 
and recitation rooms, the chapel, Social Hall, and reference 
library, all in such perfect order, even at the close of a busy 
day, that one would easily guess the feminine occupants. 
The bulletin-board confronts one on entering the Hall by 
the main doorway, and ‘gives an idea of the small wants and 
losses of this miniature world. A stray scarf-pin is lament- 
ed beside a lost Homer. The members of a benevolent 
organization are politely requested to pay their dues at No. 
—, Hatfield House. An unlucky student exchanged wraps 
with some one at last night’s reception, and beseeches the 
party of the second part to retura the plaid with yellow 
lines and receive one with similar ornamentation of red. 
Seniors are advised to make early appointments with the 
photographer. At the left a case of lock-boxes, some with 
blue ribbon attachments, proclaims the postal arrangements. 

It is impossible not to wish to pass through the rear door 
which stands so invitingly open, cross the pleasant vine 
wreathed veranda, and get a glimpse of the home life ‘in the 
cottages beyond. We yield to the inclination, and find our 
selves in a snug lawn, around which are ears dotted the 
round dozen of buildings which belong to the college proper. 
The founder of the institution believed that the idea of home 
life could better be preserved if, instead of being lodged in 
one vast building, the students could be distributed in cot 
tages convenient to each other and to the academic build- 
ings. The old-fashioned commodious Dewey house for 
some time afforded ample accommodation for the little com 
pany of students, but new rooms were needed, and in rapid 
succession have been added the Hatfield, Washburne, Hub- 
bard, and Stoddard house, each containing room for from 
twenty-five to fifty, and each in itself a pretty model of a 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOU 

usteful, we rdered home. Life in one of these houses is 
ly distinct from all the others. There are ample par 

1 dining-room, sleeping apartments, and study parlors 

i stefully furnished, steam-heated, and well lighted A 
cultivated lady in charge of each cottage, to whom all 
are first referred, and who sustains the relation of a 

pare! «> far as may be. to those under her charge. The 
halls and parlors are handsomely decorated, and are nightly 
witnesses of scenes of school-girl pleasures. A lively waltz 
in the pretty parlor is a pleasant prelude to evening study 


und one to which the straitest of her sex could not object 
If it be summer, we shall find doors and windows open 
groups of girls on the tennis-grounds, or strolling from the 
Hatfield to the Dewey, from the Washburne to the Hubbard, 
or to the Music Hall or Gymnasium. The demand for rooms 
in the cottages is largely in excess of the supply, and fully 
f the students are obliged to seek board in the city 
under the direction and advice of the 


one-half « 


ilways, however 


president Rooms outside the college grounds are often less 
expensive, and are preferred by many on this account. Ap 
plications for rooms in the cottages are often made several 
ti ths in advance 

The new Lilley Building is devoted to the use of classes 
in chemistry, physics, and biology, and is neat and tasteful 
in appearance. Far down beyond the cottages shines the 
little observatory, as dainty a place for the study of things 
celestial as the most fastidious young lady could desire 
The 11-inch equatorial telescope, the sidereal clock, the 


chronograph and transit instruments furnish excellent pos 
sibilities for the department of astronomy, which is as yet 
opposite the entrance to the conserva 


a post by a long rope, a sleek and dignified 


Just 


nf . 
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cow, the property of the president, and a sight well known 
to the Smith college girl, is grazing, ofio cum dignitate So 
umiable and sedate is her appearance that one might easily 
imagine that she had taken her bovine degree of A.B., and 
was now a ruminating post-graduate for life 


While, in accordance with the true idea of a college, spe 


cial prominence is not given to art or music, yet these de 
partments are so well administered and so well supplied 
vith all necessary properties that they are very popular 
with the students. The degree of Bachelor of Music is con 
i ! those who complete the three years’ course in 
either vocal or instrumental music Valuable lectures illus 
trative of the best works of the best masters of music are 
gi n each year, and these are open to all students of the 
college, as are the art lectures By the request of Mr. Win 


hrop Hillyer, the donor of the handsome Art Gallery, an 
endowment of $50,000.is devoted to the perpetual increase 

the already large art collection. The collection of casts 
is called by some the finest in the country 

lhe cultivation of social life has been from the outset an 
interesting feature of the college. Receptions are frequent 
ly given to which distinguished guests are invited, and to 
ny students who come from quiet country homes these 
advantages are of no inconsiderable value. At the begin- 
ning of each year the Second class, us the Sophomore class 
is here termed, gives a special reception in Social Hall to the 
entering class, Each young lady sends an invitation to some 


one of the new-comers, whom it is her duty and pleasure to 
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escort to and from the hall, introduce to the members of the 
faculty and such upper class men or women as she is most 
likely to enjoy, and in general to be responsible for her 
pleasure during the evening. She may provide a carriage 
and send flowers to her guest if she chooses 

The country about Northampton abounds in fine scenery 
and delightful walks and drives, and in recreation-time or 
on a “mountain day” the roads to the Amherst bridge, to 

Paradise,” Mount Tom, and Florence are thronged with 
happy students. Carry-alls, village carts, and buckboards 
are called into use. No chaperon is considered necessary 
for these little excursions. 

Discipline is rarely mentioned. A student. who fails to 
pass her examinations, or one whose daily marks indicate 
constant retrogression, is gently but firmly lowered to the 
next preceding college stratum, but beyond this there is no 
compulsion as to the time or the amount of study. No bells 
are rung for recitations, but punctuality is expected every- 
where. Each class has its special officer, some member of 
the faculty, to whom its members may refer for advice or 
direction in matters pertaining to the choice of studies. Each 
student must be in her room and her light out at ten o'clock, 
and in this she is not allowed freedom of chvice. The 
principles which govern her life at college are those which 
are recognized in the student’s home. She is treated as a 
young lady having sufficient dignity and self-respect to 
avoid rude and unbecoming conduct at home or on the street 
until she proves herself unfitted for the trust 

The department of physical culture is very popular with 
the students, and the Gymnasium is freely patronized. A 
skilled specialist examines each student at the beginning of 
the college year, and advises her with regard to the exercise 
best suited to her strength and muscular development. Ten 
nis, boating, horseback-riding, and walking are heartily en- 
joyed, and it is seldom found necessary to insist on physical 
exercise. A healthy young woman breathes in its spirit 
with every breath of the pleasant air of Massachusetts, and 
strong, well-formed bodies are the rule, not the exception. 

Concerning the moral and religious teaching of the col- 
lege we cannot do better than to quote from the words of 
its founder: ‘Sensible of what the Christian religion has 
done for my sex, and believing that all education should be 
for the glory of God and the good of man, I direct that the 
Holy Scriptures be daily and systematically read and studied 
in said college, and without giving preference to any sect or 
denomination, all the education and all the discipline shall 
be pervaded by the spirit of evangelical religion” And both 
in the letter and in the spirit has her wish been honored. 
The Smith College student leaves the home which has been 
to her ‘‘a little sanctuary” for four years well equipped 
mentally, morally, and physically, To her and to her sisters 
in similar institutions the world has a right to look with 
hopeful anticipations. HeLen MArssa.t Norra. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION 
AT MONTREAL. 

T was a happy thought of the Rev. Francis E. Clark, 

affectionately christened ‘‘ Father Endeavor” by a great 

multitude of bright young people in this and other lands, 
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to give to the association which originally owed its exist 
ence to his tact and wisdom the suggestive name it bears, 
This was in 1881. ‘‘ Christian Endeavor” is at once a watch 
word and an inspiration. The gathered thousands assembled 
lately in the picturesque and foreign-looking old City of 
Montreal met from day to day in crowded churches, sang 
hymns with enthusiasm, prayed devoutly, debated and lis- 
tened to speeches and made them just as a similar throng 
did last summer in New York. 

They are rallied from far and near—East, West, North, 
South. To Montreal there hastened ‘‘ Endeavorers ”"—the 
term is clumsy, but is used for lack of a better one—from 
every part of this great land, and from every Christian na- 
tion and, perhaps, missionary station on the globe. Dr 
Clark and his wife have recently completed a visit to the 
Endeavor encampments, so to speak, the round world over, 
everywhere finding the motto “ For Christ and the Church” 
as forceful and magnetic as in the little New England town 
and the New England pastor's study where it had its 
birth. 

In common with clergymen of every denomination, Dr. 
Clark was confronted, while serving the Williston Congre- 
gational Church of Portland, Maine, with the problem of 
keeping the young people in touch with the best life of the 
Church. In chureh-work it is often found that while there 
is no division of interests, there is separation of interest on 
the part of the older and younger members of the organiza- 
tion. Prayer-meetings and religious work outside the Sun- 
day-school are s6metimes allowed to drift wholly into the 
hands of the older people, and sometimes fall into a weari- 
some routine. The Christian Endeavor Society aims to 
win and hold the young men and women from the Sunday- 
school upward. The junior societies enlist the children 
and train them for the senior societies. 

Members may be active or associate. Active members 
pledge themselves to attend every meeting of their society, 
unless providentially hindered from doing so, and to take 
some audible personal part while present. Every Christian 
Endeavor Society has a number of committees to whom 
some sort of excellent church-work is appointed, and the 
society thus becomes an efficient aid to the pastor and 
Sunday-school superintendent of the church to which it is 
attached 

Though the bulk of the society is composed of young 
people of both sexes, many men and women of maturer 
years may be found in the movement, and even a sprinkling 
of gray heads is to be seen in the various conventions, __ 

It gives one a pleasant impression to observe the drill, the 
enthusiasm, and the intelligence of these Christian Endeavor 
people. They represent the best element in the church life 
of to-day. They area living demonstration of the fact that 
religion is not opposed to cheerfulness, and that common 
sense and piety go hand in hand. Two marked features of 
the religious life of the period are illustrated by the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement—one, the tendency everywhere to 
organize work, and conduct it according to system; the 
other, practical value of the individual, every man and 
every woman eye something to do, and being held re- 
sponsible for the doing of it. An orderly, educated, trained 
force is the outcome of this modern crusade. 
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THE STORY OF A BALL DRESS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF LUDOVIC HALEVY. 
BY EDITH V. B. MATTHEWS 


\ THEN the women of the seventeenth and eighteenth 

centuries write their memoirs they boldly present 
themselves to the reader thus: ‘I have a well-shaped 
mouth,” said the Marquise of Courcelles, “* beautiful lips, 
pearly teeth, good forehead, cheeks, and expression, finely 
chiselled throat, divine hands, passable arms; that is to say, 
they are a little thin, but I find consolation for that mis- 
fortune in the fact that I have the prettiest legs in the 
world.” 

And I will follow the marquise’s example. Here is my 
portrait: Over-skirt of white illusion trimmed with fringe, 
and three flounces of blond alternating with the fringe; 
court mantle of cherry silk surrounded by a bigh flounce of 
white blond which falls over the fringe and is caught up 
by Marie Antoinette satin; two other flounces of blond are 
placed behind at intervals above; on each side from the 
waist up are facings composed of little alternating flounces 
of blond, looped up with satin; the big puff behind is bound 
by a flounce of white blond. A little white waist, the front 
and shoulder-straps of which are of satin trimmed with 
blond. Belt of red satin with large red butterfly. 

The world was made in six days, I in three. And yet, I 
too am in the world, a little complicated world of silk, 
satin, tulle, blond, loops, and fringes. Did God rest while 
he was making the world? I do not know; but I do know 
that the scissors which cut me out and the needle which 
sewed me rested neither day nor night from Monday even- 
ing, January 24, 1870, to Thursday morning, January 27th. 
The slashes of the scissors and the pricks of the needle 
caused me great pain at first, but I soon paid no attention to 
them atall I began to observe what was going on, to under- 
stand that I was becoming a dress, and to discover that the 
dress would be a marvel. From time to time Mr. Worth 
came himself to pay me little visits. ‘*‘ Take in the waist,” 
he would say, “‘add more fringe, spread out the train, en- 
large the butterfly,” ete 

One thing worried me: for whom was I intended? I 





knew the name, .othing more—the Baroness Z Prin- 
cess would have been better; but still, Baroness did very 
well. I was ambitious. I dreaded the theatre. It re- 
mained to be seen whether this Baroness was young, pretty, 


and equal to wearing me boldly, and whether she had a 
figure to show me off to advantage. I was horribly afraid 
of falling into the hands of an ugly woman, a provincial, or 
an old coquette 

How perfectly reassured I was as soon as I saw the 

Jaroness! Small, delicate, supple, stylish, a fairy waist, the 
shoulders of a goddess, and, besides all this, a certain little 
air of audacity, of raillery, but in exquisite moderation. . 

I was spread out on a large pearl-gray lounge, and I was 
received with marks of frank admiration. Mr. Worth had 
been good enough to bring me himself, and be didn’t trouble 
himse!f about all dresses 

‘‘How original!” exclaimed the little Baroness. ‘* How 
new! But very dear, isn’t it?” 

‘*One thousand and fifty francs.” 

‘One thousand and fifty frances! And I furnished the lace! 
Ah! how quickly I should leave you if I didn’t owe you so 
much! For I owe you a lot of money.” 

‘*Oh, very little, Baroness—very little. 

‘*No, no; a great deal; but we will discuss that another 
day.” 

That evening I made my first appearance in society, and 
I came out at the Tuileries. We, both of us, the Baroness 
and myself, had an undeniable success. When the Empress 
crossed the Salon of Diana, making pleasant remarks to the 
right and left, she bad the graciousness to stop before us 
and make the following remark, which seemed to me ex- 
tremely witty: ‘‘ Ah! Baroness, what a dress—what a dress! 
[v’sadream!”’ On that occasion the Empress wore a dress 
of white tulle dotted with silver, on a design of cloudy green, 
with epaulettes of sable. It was queer, not ineffective, but 
in doubtful taste. 

We received much attention, the Baroness and I. The 
new Minister, M. Emile Ollivier, was presented to us; we 
received him coldly, as the little Baroness did not approve, 
1 believe, of liberal reforms, and looked for nothing good 
from them. We had along chat on the window-seat with 
the Marshal Lebeeuf. The only topic during that interesting 
conversation was the execution of Troppmann. It was the 
great event of the week 

At two o'clock we left—the Baroness, I, aud the Baron. 
For there was a husband, who for the time being was 
crowded in the corner of the carriage and hidden under the 
mass of my skirts and of my train, which was thrown back 
on him all in a heap. 

‘Confess, Edward,” said the little Baroness—“ confess 
that I was pretty to-night.” 

** Very.” 

** And my dress?’ 

Ob, charming!” 

** You say that indolently, without spirit or enthusiasm. 
I know you well. You think I've been extravagant. Well, 
indeed I haven't. Do you know how much this dress cost 
me? Four hundred francs—not a centime more.” 

We arrived home, which was a step from the Tuileries, in 
the Place Vendéme. The Baron went to his rooms, the 
Baroness to hers; and while Hermance, the maid, cleverly 
and swiftly untied all my rosettes and took out the pins, the 
little Baroness kept repeating: ‘‘ How becoming this dress 
is to me! And I seem to become it, too. I shall wear it on 
Thursday, Hermance, to go to the Austrian Embassy. Wait 
a minute, till I see the effect of the butterfly in the back. 
Bring the lamp nearer; nearer yet. Yes, that's it. Ah, how 
pretty it is! 1 am enchanted with this dress, Hermance— 
really enchanted!” 

If the little Baroness was enchanted with me, I was equal- 
ly enchanted with the Baroness. We two made the most 
tender, the most intimate, and the most united of families. 
We comprehended, understood, and completed each other so 
well. I hadn't to do with one of those mechanical dolls— 
stupidly and brutally laced into a padded corset. Between 
the little Baroness and myself there was absolutely nothing 
but lace and fine linen. We could confidentially and surely 
depend on one another. The beauty of the little Baroness 
was a real beauty, withoat garniture, conjuring, or trickery. 

So the following Thursday I went to the Austrian Em- 
bassy, and a week later to the Princess Mathilde’s. But, alus! 
the next morning, the little Baroness said to her maid: 
** Hermance, take that dress to the reserve. I love it, and I'd 
wear it every evening, but it has been seen sufficiently for 
this winter. Yesterdav several people said to me, ‘ Ah, 
that’s your dress of the Tuileries; it’s your dress of the 
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Austrian Embassy.’ It must be given up till next year. 
Good-by, dear little dress.” 

And, having said that, she placed her charming Jips at 
haphazard among my laces and kissed me in the dearest 
way in the world. Ah, how pleased and proud I was of 
that childish and sweet fellowship! I remembered that the 
evening before, on our return, the little Baroness had kissed 
her husband, but the kiss she had given him was a quick, 
dry kiss, one of those hurried kisses with which one wishes 
to get through, whereas my kiss had been — and 
passionate. She had cordiality for the Baron, and love for 
me. The little Baroness wasn’t twenty, and she was a co- 
quette to the core. I say this in the first place to excuse 
her, and in the second place to give an exact impression of 
her character. 

So at noon, in the arms of Hermance, I made my entry to 
the reserve. It was a dormitory of dresses, an immense 
room op the third story, very large, and lined with ward- 
robes of white oak, carefully locked. In the middle of the 
room was an ottoman, on which Hermance disposed me. 
After which she slid back ten or twelve wardrobe doors, one 
after the other. Dresses upon dresses! I should never be 
able to tell how many. All were hung in the air by silk 
tape on big triangles. Hermance, however, seemed much 
embarrassed. 

‘In the reserve,” she murmured, ‘‘ in the reserve; that is 
easy to say, but where is there-any room? And this one 
needs a lot.” At last Hermance, after having given a num- 
ber of little taps to the right and left, succeeded in making 
a sort of slit, into which I had great difficulty in sliding. 
Hermance gave me and my neighbors some more little taps 
to lump us together, and then shut the door. Darkness 
reigned. I was placed between a blue velvet dress and a 
mauve satin one. 

Toward the end of April we received a visit from the little 
Baroness, and in consequence of that visit there was great 
disturbance. Winter dresses were hung up; spring dresses 
were got down. At the beginning of July another visit, 
another distarbance—entry of the costumes from the races; 
departure of others for the watering-places. I lost my neigh- 
bor to the right, the mauve dress, and kept my neighbor on 
the left, the blue dress, a cross and crabbed person who was 
forever groaning, complaining, and saying to me, ‘‘ Oh, my 
dear, you do take up so much room; do get out of the way 
a little.” I must admit that that poor blue velvet dress was 
much to be pitied. It was three years old, having been a 
part of the little Baroness’s trousseau, and had never been 
worn. ‘‘A high-neck blue velvet dress, at my age, with my 
shoulders and arms!”’ had exclaimed the little Baroness; ‘‘I 
should look like a grandmother!’ Thus it was decreed, and 
the unfortunate blue dress had gone from the trousseau 
straight to the reserve. 

A week or ten days after the departure of the dresses for 
Baden-Baden we heard a noise, the voices of women, and 
all the doors were opened. It was the little Baroness, who 
had brought her friend the Countess N——. 

‘Sit there, my dear, on that ottoman,” said the little 
Baroness. ‘‘I have come to look over my dresses. I am very 
hurried; I arrived but just now from Baden, and I start 
again to-night for Anjou. We can chatter while Hermance 
shows me the dresses. Oh, those Prussians, my dear, the 
monsters! We had to run away, Blanche and myself, like 
thieves. Very simple dresses, Hermance, every-day dresses, 
and walking and boating dresses. Yes, my dear, like thieves! 
They threw stones at us, real stones, in the Avenue of Licht- 
ental, and called us ‘Rascally French women! French 
rabble!’ The Emperor did well to declare war against such 
people. Dresses for horseback, Hermance—my brown rid- 
ing-habit. At any rate, there’s no need to worry. My hus- 
band dined yesterday with Guy. You know, the tall Guy, 
who is an aide of Lebeeuf. Well, we are ready, admirab] 
ready, and the Prussians not at all. Very simple, I said, 
Hermance. You are showing me ball dresses. I don’t in- 
tend to dance during the war. And then, my dear, it seems 
that this war was absolutely necessary from a dynastic point 
of view. I don’t quite know why, but I tell it to you as I 
heard it. These dozen dresses, Hermance, will be sufficient. 
But there are thirteen. I never could have thirteen. Take 
away the green one; or, no, add another — that blue one; 
that’s all. Now let's go down, my dear.” 

Whereupon she departed. So war was declared, and with 
Prussia. was much moved. I was a French dress and a 
Bonapartist dress. I was afraid for France, and afraid for 
the dynasty, but the words of the tall Guy were so perfectly 
reassuring. 

For two months there was no news, but about the 10th of 
September the little Baroness arrived with Hermance; she 
was Ma pale, poor little Baroness—very pale and agitated. 

‘*Dark dresses, Hermance,” she said, ‘‘ black dresses. I 
know. What remains of Aunt Pauline’s mourning? There 
must remain quite a lot of things. You see, I am too sad—” 

** But if madame expects to remain long in England?” 

* Ah! as long as the Republic lasts.” 

“Then it may be a long time.” 

** What do you mean—a long time? What do you mean, 
Hermance? Who can tell you such things?” 

**Tt seems to me that if I were madame I'd take for pre- 
caution’s sake a few winter dresses, a few evening dresses—” 

‘Evening dresses! Why, what are you thinking of? I 
shall go nowhere, Hermance, alone in England, without my 
husband, who stays in Paris in the National Guard.” 

‘‘ But-if madame should go to see their Majesties in Eng- 
land?” 

** Yes, of course I shall, Hermance.” 

** Well, it’s because I know madame’s feelings and views 
that—” 

* You are right; put in some evening dresses.” 

* Will madame take her last white satin dress?” 

“Oh no, not that one; it would be too sad a memory for 
the Empress, who noticed it at the Jast ball at the Tuileries. 
And then the dress wouldn’t stand the voyage. My poor 
white satin dress! Shall l ever wear it again?” 

That’s why I didn’t emigrate, and how I found myself 
blockaded in Paris during the siege. From the few words 
that we had heard of the conversation of the little Baroness 
and Hermance we had a pretty clear idea of the situation. 
The Empire was overthrown and the Republic proclaimed. 
The Republic! There were among us several old family 
laces who had seen the first Republic—that of ‘93. The 
Reign of Terror! Ah! what tales they told us! The fall 
of the Empire, however, didn’t displease these old laces, who 
were all Legitimists or Orleanists. In my neighborhood, 
on a gooseberry satin skirt, there were four flounces of Jaee 
who had had the honor of attending the coronation of 
Charles X., and who were delighted, and kept saying to us: 
‘The Bonapartes brought about invasion; invasion brings 
back the Bourbons. Long live Henry V.!" 

We all had, however, a common preoccupation. Should 
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we remain in style? We were nearly all startling, risky, 
and loud, so much so that we were quite anxious, except 
three or four quiet dresses, velvet and dark cloth dresses, 
who joined in the chorus with the old laces and said to us: 
‘‘Ah! here’s an end to the carnival, to this masquerade of 
an Empire. Republic or monarchy, little we care; we are 
sensible and in taste.” We felt they were somewhat 
in the right io talking thus. From September to Februar 
we remained shut up in the wardrobes, wrangling with eac’ 
other, listening to the cannon, and knowing nothing of what 
was going on. 

Toward the middle of February all the doors were opened. 
It was the little Baroness—the little Baroness! 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, ‘‘my dresses, my beloved dresses, 
there they are; how happy I am to see them!” 

We could say nothing, but we too were very happy to 
see the little Baroness. 

** Now, then, Hermance,” continued the little Baroness, 
“let us hunt around a little. What can I take to Bordenux? 
After such disasters I must have quiet and sombre dresses.” 

** Madame hasn’t very many.” 

“I beg your pardon, Hermance, I have dark dresses—this 
one and that one. The blue velvet dress! The blue velvet 
dress is just the thing, and I’ve never worn it.” 

And so my neighbor the blue dress was taken down, and 
was at last going to make her first appearance in the world. 
However, the little Baroness herself. with great activity, 
rummaged round in the wardrobes. 

‘‘ Nothing, nothing,” she said; ‘‘ four or five dresses only. 
All the rest are impossible, and would not accord with the 
government we shall have in Bordeaux. Well, I shall be 
obliged to have some republican dresses made—very moder- 
ate republican, but still republican.” 

The little Baroness went away, to come back a month 
later, always with Hermance, who was an excellent maid, 
and much thought of by her mistress. New deliberation 

‘“* Hermance,” said the little Baroness, ‘‘ what can I take to 
Versailles? I think we shall be able to have a little more 
freedom. There will be receptions and dinners with M. 
Thiers; then the princes are coming. I might risk transi- 
tion dresses. Do you know what I mean by that, Her- 
mance—transition dresses?” 

“ Perfectly, madame—pearl grays, mauves, violets, lilacs.” 

“ Yes, that’s it, Hermance; light but quiet colors, You 
are an invaluable maid. You understand me perfectly.” 

The little Baroness started for Versailles with a collection 
of transition dresses. There must have been twenty. It 
was a good beginning, and filled us with hope. She had 
begun at Bordeaux with sombre colors, and continued on at 
Versailles with light ones. Versailles was evidently only 
a stepping-stone between Bordeaux and Paris. The little 
Baroness was soon coming back to Paris, and, once the little 
Baroness was in Paris, we could feel assured that we shouldn't 
stay long in the wardrobes. 

ut it happened that a few days after the departure of 
the little Baroness for Versailles we heard loud firing be- 
neath the windows of the house (we lived in the Place Ven- 
déme). Was it another revolt, another revolution? Fora 
week nothing more was heard; there was silence. Then at 
the end of that week the cannonade began around Paris 
worse than ever. Was the war recommencing with the 
Prussians? Was it a new siege? 

The days passed and the boom of the cannon continued. 
Finally one morning there was a great racket in the court- 
yard of our house. Cries, threats, oaths! The noise came 
up and up. ‘Great blows with the butt ends of muskets 
were struck on the wardrobe doors. They were smashed 
in, and we perceived eight or ten slovenly-looking, dirty, 
and bearded men. Among these men was a woman, a litile 
brunette; fairly pretty, 1 must say, but queerly gotten up. 
A black dress with a short skirt, little boots with red bows, 
a round pray felt hat with a large red plume, and a sort.of 
red scarf worn crosswise. It was a peculiar style, but it 
was style all the same. 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed the little woman. ‘‘ Here’s luck! 
What a lot of dresses! Well, clear away all this, sergeant, 
and take those duds to headquarters.” 

Then all those men threw themselves upon us with a sort 
of fury. We felt ourselves gripped and dishonored by 
coarse dirty hands. 

**Don’t soil them too much, citizens,” the little woman 
would cry. ‘‘Do them up in packages, and take the pack- 
ages down to the ammuvition-wagon.” 

The headquarters was the apartment of the young lady 
of the red plume. Our new mistress was the wife of a 
general of the Commune. We were destined to remain 
official dresses. Official during the Empire, and official dur- 
ing the Commune. The first thought of Mrs. General was 
to hold a review of us, and I had the honor of being the 
object of her special attention and admiration. 

** Ah, look, Emile!” (Emile was the General.) ‘‘ Look! 
this is the toniest of the whole concern. I'll keep it for the 
Tuileries.” 

I was to be.kept for the Tuileries! What tales of woe 
and what lamentations there were in the sort of alcove 
where we were heaped like rags! Mrs. General went into 
society every evening, and never put on the same dress 
twice. My poor companions the day after told me their 
adventures of the day before. This one had dined at Citizen 
Raoul Rigault’s at the Préfecture of Police; that one 
attended a performance of Andromaque at the Théftre Fran- 
sais, in the Empress’s box, etc.,etc. At last it was my turn. 

he 17th of May was the day of the grand concert at the 
Tuileries. 

Oh, my dear little Baroness, what had become of you? 
Where were your long soft muslin petticoats and your fine 
white satin corsets? Where were your transparent linen 
chemisettes? Mrs. General had coarse petticoats of starched 
calico. Mrs. General wore such a corset! Mrs. General had 
such a crinoline! My r skirts of lace and satin were 
abominably stiffened cad tented about by the hard crinoline 
hoops. As to the basque, the strange thing happened that 
the losses of the little Baroness was much too tight for Mrs. 
General at. the waist, and, on the contrary, above the waist it 
was— I really do not know how to explain such things. At 
any rate, it was just the opposite of small, so much so that it 
had to be padded. Horrible! Most horrible! 

At ten that evening I was climbing for the second time 
the grand staircase of the Tuileries, in the midst of a dense 
and ignoble mob. One of the General’s aides-de-camp tried 
in vain to open a . 

** Room, room, for the wife of the General!” he cried. 

Much they cared for the wife of the General! Great big 
boots trampled on my train, sharp spurs tore my laces, an 
the bones of the corsets of Mrs. General hurt me terribly. 

At midnight I returned to Mrs. General's den. I returned 
in rags, shreds, soiled, dishonored, and stained with wine, 
tobacco, and mud. A horrible little maid brutally tore me 
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from the shoulders of Mrs. General, and said to her mis- 


ress, 

‘“* Well, madame, was it beautiful?” 

‘No, Victoria,” replied Mrs. General; ‘‘ it was too mixed. 
But do hurry up; tear it off if it won’t come. I know 
where to find others at the same price.” 

And I was thrown like a rag on a heap of pieces. The 
heap of pieces was composed of ball dresses of the little 
Baroness. 

One morning, three or four days later, the aide-de-camp 
rushed in, crying: ‘‘ The Versaillists! The Versaillists are 
in Paris!” 

Thereupon Mrs. General put on a sort of military costume, 
took two revolvers, filled them with cartridges, and bung 
them on a black leather belt which she wore around her 
waist. ‘‘ Where is the General?” she said to the aide-de- 
camp. 

** At the Tuileries.” 

“Very weil, 1 shall go there with you.” And on that 
she departed, with her little gray felt hat jauntily tilted 
over her ear. 

The cannonade and firing redoubled and came nearer. 
Evidently there was fighting very near us, quite close to 
us. The next day towards noon we saw them both come 
back, the General and Mrs.General. And in what a coudi- 
tion! Panting, frightened, forbidding, with clothes white 
with dust, and hands and faces black with powder. The 
General was wounded in the left hand, he had twisted 
around his wrist a handkerchief bathed in blood. 

‘* Does your arm hurt you?” Mrs, General said to him. 

“It stings a little, that’s all.” 

‘ Ave they following us? 

‘ Yes, 1 think so.” 

‘Listen! There are noises, shouts.” 

‘ Look out of the window without showing yourself.” 

‘*The red trousers! They are here!” 

“Lock and bolt the door. Get the revolvers and load 
them. I can’t on account of my arm. This wound is a 
bore.” 

‘ You are so pale.” 
‘Yes. Iam losing blood, a good deal of blood.” 

‘* They are coming up the stairs!” 

‘‘ Into the alcove; let's go into the alcove on the dresses.” 

** Here they are!’ 

‘Give me the revolver.” 

The door gave way violently under the hammering of 
the butts of the guns. A shower of bullets fell on us and 
around us. The General, with a single movement, fell hea 
vily at full length on the bed of silk, muslin, and laces that 
we made for him. Three or four men with red trousers 
threw themselves on Mrs. General, who fought, bit, and 
screamed, ‘‘ Assassius! assassins!” 

A soldier tore away the bell cord, firmly tied her hands, 
and carried her away like a bundle. She continued to re 
peat, in a strangled voice, ‘‘ Assassins! assassins!’ The sol 
diers approached the alcove and lJooked at the General. 
‘‘ As to him,” they said, ‘‘ he’s done for; he doesn’t need 
anything more. Let's be off” 

They left us, and we remained there for two days, crushed 
beneath that corpse and covered with blood. Finally, at 
the end of those two days, a man arrived who was called a 
commissioner, and who wore a tricolored scarf around his 
waist. ‘‘ This corpse has been forgotten,” he said. ‘‘ Take 
it away.” 

They tried to lift the body, but with fingers stiffened by 
death the General held my big cherry satin butterfly. They 
had nearly to break his fingers to get it out. 

Meantime the commissioner examined and searched curi- 
ously among that brilliant heap of rags on which the Gen 
eral had died. My waist appeared to catch his eye. ‘‘ Here 
is a mark,” he said to one of his men—‘‘a mark inside the 
waist, with the name and number of the maker. We can 
Jearn where these dresses came from. Wrap this waist in a 
newspaper, and I'l) take it.” 

They wrapped me in an old number of the Official Journal 
of the Commune. Tle following day we went to Mr. Worth, 
the commissioner and I. The conversation was not long. 

‘** Was this dress made by you?” the commissioner asked. 

“Yes; here's the mark.” 

* And for whom was it made?” 

“Number. 18,223. Wait a moment; I'll consult my 
books.” The dressmaker came back in five minutes, and 
said to the commissioner, ‘‘ It was for the Baroness Z 
that I made this dress, eighteen months ago, and it isn't 
paid for.” 





EN PASSANT. 


GENTLEMAN by the name of Thackeray who once 

wrote some books” defines a gentleman as ‘‘ one hav- 
ing high aims,” Judged by this standard, my chappy friend, 
‘‘where areswe"? Most of us are absorbed in a desire to 
wear good clothes, to own horses or boats, to go to races 
and bet, to drink all the new combinations of abominable 
stuffs, to go to comic opera and get up an affair with a 
chorus girl. These are our ‘‘ high aims’—Heaven save the 
mark! I know of a man who the other night robed him- 
self in flowiugsilk and did a serpentine danee. Fancy it— 
aman! Truly this is the day of vaudeville. We find the 
boneless man more interesting than Hamlet, and we prefer 
“ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” ladies to the tragedienne. Our pianos 
are loaded with concert-hall classics of the “ Daddy wouldn't 
buy me a Bow-wow” order. To have the honor of the 
acquaintance of one of the painted ladies of the ballet is to 
occupy a position of enviable distinction, and to be a real 
**stage-door Johnnie” is better than to be the writer of 
many books. Dear Mr. Thackeray, you really must have 
been mistaken about those ‘“‘high aims.” We are quite 
sure we are all gentlemen, and you know you really couldn’t 
call ovr aspirations and longings ‘“‘high aims.” Let me 
place you right. The true gentleman is he who wears the 
inost swagger clothes, who talks mm the most exaggerated 
way, who can drink and bet and swear, who can most reck 
lessly squander his (or somebody else’s) money, and whose 
intimate associates are the ladies of the chorus and the 
gentlemen of the turf. Oh yes, Mr. Thackeray, you were 


Muite' wrong, or else—we are. Which? 


How much better English is spoken by the average wo- 
man than by the average man! Men are always comin’, or 
goin’, or doin’; men rarely pronounce ‘‘ you” clearly and 
distinctly , they seldom say “yes,” but prefer some semi 
articulate corruption. I suppose our hurried methods in 
business have much to do with it. We have the desirabili 
ty of brevity so forced upon us in our business education 
that we economize even in letters and sounds. 


One of the late fads is that introduced by one of the most 
delightful siugers who have come to us from across the water, 
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a man whose length of limb and breadth of shoulder sug- 
gest anything rather thun fads or fancies. This sweet sing- 
er, for some reason, finds it convenient to carry his handker- 
chief tucked in between his cuff and his coat sleeve. No 
sooner was the trick observed by the big audiences who lis- 
tened to his warbling than every man Jack or Jack man of 
them rushed away and tucked his handkerchief up his sleeve. 
‘They forgot all about the singing. Voice, method, school, 
were as nothing compared with the fact that this clever man 
had discovered a new place to carry his handkerchief. 
Funny, isn’t it, how a striking trifle will attract attention 
away from a really great and worth-while achievement? 
When our charming young Irishman was “ off to Philadel- 
phia in the morning,” the memory that keenest lingered 
was not of his superb voice and his faultless singing, but of 
his novel tucking away of that objectionable but necessary 
little rag. 


I was off with Toby, the other day, paying a visit at a 
country house. It was a little house, and there were other 
guests, so Toby and I had to share one room. I was making 
my toilet with the lavish use of towels, which 1 dearly en- 
joy, when Toby remarked, ‘‘I say, old chap, you ought to 
be a bit economical in towels and such things in a little 
house like this; 1 happen to know there is only one servant, 
and saving work is an object.” Toby is a trifle brusque at 
times, but he certainly has a comprehensive mental grasp, 
and his remarks set me pondering. It would be a good 
thing if we men were more thoughtful and considerate when 
we are paying our summer visits at country houses. Men 
get so in the habits of hotel life that perhaps it is difficult 
to remember the limitations of a small and modest establish- 
ment. In a hotel we always have the feeling that we are 
paying so much a day, and it becomes a matter of con- 
science with us to get full value for our money. Towels 
are only one of the many things in which one may be reason- 
able. There are many services we are accustomed to hav- 
ing done for us by servants at home that we can easily do 
for ourselves. Don't allow a horse and trap to be got ready 
every time you want to go a hundred yards. Another 
point. do get up to breakfast at a reasonable hour. Your 
hostess may say, genially, ‘‘ Come to breakfast as late as you 
like,” but be sure she does not expect you to “like” to come 
very much after the hour at which the meal is served. I 
was paying a visit not long ago at a house where the hostess 
made this pleasant remark. One man took advantage of it, 
and did not appear for breakfast any morning of his visit 
until ten o’clock, although the hour of service was eight 
o'clock. A country house is a place where thoughtful con- 
sideration and unselfishness show to great advantage. 

BRUMMEL. 


BUYING GROCERIES. 
BY AGNES B. ORMSBEE 


Te idea that there is great economy in buying groceries 

in quantities rather than in daily or weekly allotments 
is generally held to be true, and the unfortunate women 
who live in cities, especially in small flats where there are 
no conveniences or space allowed for storing supplies, are 
credited with and pitied for unthriftiness. There was great 
economy in buying supplies in large amounts twenty years 
ago, and it is this fact which gives color to the same idea 
to-day; meanwhile the conditions which control the prob- 
lem of furnishing the daily bread have entirely changed. 
Food stuffs in ail sorts of convenient forms, in large and 
small quantities, flood the markets, great competition be- 
tween different firms and factories, producing goods almost 
identical save in their gay-colored labels, has greatly re- 
duced prices, and the ‘‘ man for orders” and the *‘ boy with 
the groceries” have made possible and reputable the pur- 
chase of small supplies. In the old times what family would 
dare run the gauntlet of public opinion by buying a quarter 
of a pound of tea, half a pound of butter, or one onion? 
Yet these are but samples of amounts repeatedly bought in 
countless comfortable homes. Let us see what are the rea- 
sons which have caused practice and theory in domestic 
management to diverge so widely. .Let us see where and 
how these small savings can be obtained, and just how 
much the vaguely reckoned economies amount to, 

There are many household supplies which if they are 
bountifully provided are apt to be lavishly used. Servants 
are not alone in this improvidence, although they are apt to 
have neither judgment nor misgiving in their waste, but 
even the good wife herself will relax her thrifty vigilance 
before a barrel of sugar or a firkin of butter. To make 
large supplies in sugar, butter, raisins, soap, and similar 
groceries really an economic purchase they should be kept 
under lock and key, and thence be dealt out in such quanti- 
ties as have been found desirable. This method of hand- 
ling groceries jn bulk will not only prevent careless use, 
but remove the chance of pilfering, which so often ruins an 
otherwise acceptable servant. Few houses have any place 
that can be used for a store-room-—indeed, there is need of 
a second one in the cellar for those things that require to 
be cool and in the dark—and the lack of such storage is one 
of the causes of the present *‘ hand-to-mouth” style of living. 
But even were the store-rooms provided, is ‘‘the game 
worth the candle”? 

A barrel of granulated white sugar weighs about two 
hundred and fifty pounds, and, bought at the present time, 
there would be a saving of fifty cents on a barrel if sugar 
remained the same in price till the barrel was used. This 
reduction would/be made by a retail grocer. A wholesale 
grocer could make a trifle better terms. When the bother 
of handling and caring for such an amount of sugar and the 
danger of insect colonization are considered, it is plain that 
the margin is too smal]. There is no saving in buying sugar 
by the dollar’s worth as against three or four pounds, for 
the retail grocer himself barely gains a ceut on ten pounds 
Brown sugar is nearly identical in cost with white sugar, and 
may be included with it. Soap is just the same price in 
small bars, in four-pound bavs, or by the box of one hun? red 
half-pound bars, and the only economy in buying a box is 
that the drier the soap becomes the better it spends. A 
saving of one cent a pound can be made on “‘ loose” starch, 
as it is termed, if bought by five-pound boxes. ‘‘ Package” 
starch, which is of betier quality, is usually put up in one- 
pound packages, and there is nothing gained by buying 
many of them except the convenience of being supplied. 

There is economy in buying tea in large quantities, pro 
viding its careful use is assured, and, besides, the satisfac- 
tion of having an even quality to one’s cheering beverage 
is not small. Tea bought in three-pound lots costs ten cents 
less per pound, while a saving of fifteen cents a pound is 
effected if a tin chest of twenty-five to thirty pounds is 
bought. Although the retail grocer will offer these advan- 
tageous prices on tea, he cannot do the same on coffee. 
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Unlesa the housewife wishes to roast the berries herself, 
there is no saving in buying more than a week’s supply at 
a time, but rather a loss, unless the coffee can be kept in an 
air-tight can. A sack of green coffee-berries will cost two 
cents less a P pes: than the roasted kernels, whether ground 
or unground. 

In buying pepper, cinnamon, allspice, or ginger ten cents 
is saved by buying them by the pound, but these spices 
must be kept in tight cans, from which the boxes in daily 
use can be replenished. Otherwise the spices which are 
ground will soon lose strength. Cloves are more expensive, 
but yet the saving on them is the same. It is a good plan 
to buy not only ground spices in bulk from the druggist, 
but also cream of tartar and soda, as they are more likely to 
be pure. The best cream of tartar can be bought for fifty 
cents, and soda for ten cents, a pound, which is considerably 
cheaper than the grocer’s quarter.of-a-pound packages, 

In the autumn it is wise to buy cereals in quantities, as 
they will then keep well, and cost about five cents less on a 

ackage. Canned fruits, vegetables, and jams bought also 
n the fall are a good investment, although the saving of 
from ten to fifteen cents on a dozen is not a great financial 
inducement. ' 

Flour at present is actually five cents cheaper in sacks of 
twenty-four and one-half pounds than by the barrel, but 
the guarantee of even quality is one advantage of the latter 
method, and if the barrel can be kept in a dry place the 
flour, itself growing drier, will improve in quality the 
longer it is kept. As the price of flour varies considerably, 
the balance is oftener on the side of the buyer than not, and 
unless the pantry is damp in summer, a barrel of flour is al- 
ways a good investment. Indian meal, buckwheat and gra- 
ham flours, are not good commodities to buy in bulk, as they 
grow stale, and, as summer draws near, become sour. 

A small firkin of lard is a prudent purchase in the fall if 
the household is large enough to warrant it, and a saving 
of two cents a pound can be made over buying it in pails, 
The price of butter varies so greatly that it is difficult to es- 
timate the saving exactly, but bought in the country there 
will be a saving of five cenis a pound, often more, includ- 
ing the expressage, over that sold by the retail grocers. If 
the quality can assured, buying butter in quantities is 
one of the greatest savings in domestic affairs. Potatoes, 
bought by the barrel or bushel, are the other source of great 
saving. If the cellar is sufficiently cool to keep them they 
are a good investment. In the spring they are very high, 
and the saving at the lowest price will often be a dollar a 
barrel over the cost of them by the two quarts or half-peck 
amounts bought by many families. If other winter vegeta- 
bles can be readily obtained, and without too great an ex- 
press or freight bill, they are a good investment under the 
same conditions. 

Rice is now cheap, and sells for six cents a pound by 
twenty-five pound lots. If households would use it instead 
of potatoes when the latter are both high-priced and poor, 
there would be a twofold economy. During cool weather 
it is an advantage to buy raisins by the box, twenty-five 
cents being the usual reduction on the price for a twenty- 
pound box. 
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C. B.—A bride's it pop J dress to serve also for the ceremony in church 


in September should be of chestnut-brown serge or hop-sacking. Make 
it in tailor fashion, with a round habit waist, single-breasted, or else a 
long coat cut with the fall umbrella back and lapped to the left in front. 
Have mutton-leg sleeves and a gored ekirt four yards or a trifle more in 
breadth. Have a small felt hat of the same brown of becoming shape. 
For a visiting dress get brocaded taffeta silk of small figure in a becoming 
grayishegreen or bine shade,and make with a round waist, very large 
sleeves, and donble skirt—all trimmed with bands of bias velvet of darker 
shade. Such silks are not costly, and are very effective. 


Mas. J. T. O.—Use wide black braid fancifully woven in basket squares, 
and some facings of black satin for trimming a dress of “ Priestley gray ” 
to be worn in the autumn. 

Sreruen.—To wave your hair without using the iron, braid it in many 
plaits all over your head before going to bed. Begin the braiding as near 
the scalp as possible. Moieten it slightly before braiding. If this does 
not answer, yoy can weave it in and out over several long hair-pins, fasten- 
ing the ends well. 

Ov» Sunsogmmer.—For a useful dress to wear in the mountains in Sep- 
tember, for street, church, etc., gel one of the shot serges of blue mixed 
7 green, or rose with brown, or else have a tailor gown of golden-brown 

nel’s-hair. Have a coat with fitted back full below the waist, and sin- 
gle-breasted front with slight revers beginning above the darts, end ex- 
tending into q notched collar. The edges should be simply stitched twice. 
Have a skirt abont four yards wide gored in front and on the sides, clear- 
ing the ground all around, with wide hem neatly stitched. Get a small 
tarban of rongh straw matching the dress in color, and trim with satin 
rosettes and quills, 


H, E.—The brown shades that promise to be popular in the early an- 
tumn will be suitable for the travelling drese of a blond bride, worn at 
her Wedding in September. Read hints given above to “C. B.” Cer- 
tainly, announcement cards should be sent to the groom's friends as wei! 
as to those of the bride. The husband will buy his wife's first calling 
cards, on which her new name is engraved. 

M. Louise.—Girls of fourteen wear the front hair parted in the middle 
if the forehea#l is low, or with a very slight bang if the forehead is too 
high. It is then drawn back and plaited in a long hanging braid, or elee 
the braid is tied up in a single drooping low bow on the nape of the neck. 

James Q.—The little book to which yon refer is Everybody's Writing- 
Desk Book, published by Harper & Brothers. The price is $1. 

Rewer, Quren.—Apply to Christern, or Brentano, or any other of the 
French booksellers in this city. 

F. W. G.—Begin, “* Dear Mr. So-and-8o,” and sign, “ Very truly yours,” 
or, “ Very sincerely yours.” 

Mas. Joux.—We think yon can safely dispose of the hoop-skirts, It 
will be easy to procure a fresh stock when they bave come in again 

N. J. L.—The sentence ig ungrammatical as well as awkward and in- 
elegant. . 

Mus. H. P. S.—Suitable refreshments for the July evening wedding will 
be sandwiches, chicken and lobster salads, ices, fancy cakes, ieukene, 
fruit, and coffee. 


Miss ©. L. petting gin should be acknowledged as soon as 
sible. — within a few days after the wedding. Sign your notes 
with your maiden name before and your married name after marriage. 
Most brides retain their signature, adding their husband's name; thus, 
“ Mary Smith " becomes “ Mary Smith Brown.” 

R. M. B.—On the rare occasions when it is proper for a woman to dine 
alone with a man at a restaurant it is desirable for the woman to express 
her preference in ordering the dinner. 

Coystant Sussortore.—The card should read, “Mr. James Howe 
Clark.” A card, “‘ Mr. Clark,” #houkd only be need by the oldest member 
of the family, and even in such a case it is rarely done in this country. 


Feanow.—A wedding present is always made to the bride, and sh 
be addressed to her. 4 " rom o— 





Lace Fichu and Summer Hat. 


TT HIS fichu is made of yellowish 
| écru lace of an open pattern 
nine inches dee Pp The back is 
formed into a deep square yoke, to 
which opel curved } acket fronts 
are attached, prolonged into pointed 
ends that are carried around the 
waist and knotted at the back A 
fall of the wide lace forms epaulettes, 
and a frill of narrower lace edges the 
ye ke 
The hat is of gold-colored fancy 
straw, surrounded with a pleated 
frill of black gauze with a yellow 
purl edging, and ornamented with a 
bow of yellow ribbon on the front 


Summer Toilettes. 

\ GAY little summer dress for a 
i young lady is one illustrated 
herewith of gray crépon and plaid 
surah The flaring skirt is hooped 
ut regular intervals from top to bot 
tom with plaid silk folds. The full 
round bodice is tucked in yoke shape 


above a plaid band, and enters a 
pointed plaid girdle The sleeves 
are balloon puffs of crépon sul 
mounting plaid forearms and there 
are iong breast and sash bows of 


plaid 
\ pretty and novel dress is of 
changeable surah in red and green 


spotted with white Two puffed 
ruches bordered with narrow black 
satin ribbon trim the skirt, one at 
the foot and one half-way up the 


skirt. The bodice opens with lace 
faced revers from a vest that has a 
foundation of white satin, covered 
on the upper part with pleated gauze, 
and on the lower with lace that has 
1 colored pattern. Similar lace laid 
on white satin forms the short 
basque, which is headed by a black 
satin belt, and the wristbands of the 
shirt sleeves A wide bias scarf 
forms drooping epauleties on the 
shoulders, and is draped to cross at 
front and back 


Beach or Country Hats. 


See illustrations on page 588. 


( NE of these hats isa light-weight 

white rough straw A fall of 
white lace shades the brim, and the outside trimming is a 
white striped gauze scarf, which is twined about the crown, 
and formed into loops at the front and back 

The other hat illustrated is a flat of wide écru straw lace, 
bent into shape, and draped with a pink gauze scarf 


VISITS OF CONDOLENCE. 
( NE of the hardest trials to me in a social way is this 
paying visits of condolence,” remarked a sympathetic 
woman the other day. She had just returned from two 
such visits. She sat down, with her feet on the fender, and 
questioned if she had done any good by those visits. 


Crihron anp Six Dress. 
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Lace Ficuv anp Summer Hart. 


“*T never pay them,” said her listener 

‘*How do you manage?” she asked. 

‘I write a note of a few perfunctory sentences covering 
the case. I believe to most people—nine out of ten—in 
trouble a call is a far worse ordeal than it is to the caller 
The tenth person sympathy would be wasted on. In my 
note I speak of calling when the mourner feels equal to 
receiving. When people say they will ‘be happy to see 
you,’ the hardest pangs are over.” 

The sympathetic woman smiled. ‘I believe I have never 
lost my childish awe of persons clothed in deep mourning. 
While I was a child, but old enough to be an observing one, 
several members of the family died. I heard much talk of 
the ‘ proper’ way to behave during such episodes. I have 
never forgotten it. It seemed very strange to me then that 
people should consider such trifles at such a time. And I 
think so yet.” 

“Certainly. That's the absurdity of it.” 

‘*Yes. But, my dear, you can’t altogether blame people 
for it. It is sometimes the fault of education. And differ- 
ent temperaments bear grief differently. Some people talk 
continually of the deceased—his virtues and habits, his suf- 
ferings and death. They appear to think of nothing else. 
Others are so reticent they shrink visibly at any mention of 
the lost one’s name. They answer your well-meant speech 
by a look of disapproval, a short reply, or an immediate 
turning of the subject. Who is to decide which of the 
sufferers feels the most keenly? I knew one family who, 
when a loved son died, put his portrait into the attic, and 
dropped his name from family use as completely as if he 
never had lived at all. Does such extreme sensitiveness 
show the greatest affection?” 

“Well,” said the other woman, ‘‘it is certainly easier to 
call upon people who are complacent over the fact of wear- 
ing correct clothes, and are anxious to know exactly which 
of their friends were at the funeral. You know how to 
satisfy them, although you may remain secretly sceptical 
of the love that takes pride only in forms, and retails its 
secrets to careless outsiders.” 

‘“* Perhaps!” and the sympathetic woman shook her head. 
** It is best not to make cast-iron rules, even about that.” 


FOR THE SAKE OF AN “ AIR.” 


N intellectual woman whose experience had seemed to 

hold her above the little necessities that society and 
fashion impose upon their subjects one morning came to 
the point where she felt obliged to defer her plan for a bon 
net to the milliner’s taste. She observed while waiting for 
the attention of the proprietor the manner of the frequenters 
of the shop, and overheard an old lady close on to the eigh- 


ties discussing styles as a young girl might, and while giv-' 


ing her order charged the modiste to give the bonnet an 
‘‘air.” In writing toa friend afterwards she repeated the 
experience of the morning, and ridiculed in her most telling 
manner the idea of an old lady of eighty calling for the style 
of her bonnet to the extent of wishing for it what a young 
fashion -follower might for the newest bit of bead - gear. 
But reading carefully the correspondence there was a sen- 
tence that proclaimed the fact that the incident of the morn- 
ing was not so peculiar, and that the old lady at the milli- 
ner’s was very human and not to be ridiculed, for the intelli- 
gent writer confessed to a desire for an ‘‘air” for her own 
bonnet. 

‘* Do we not all want our apparel to have an air?’ is a ques- 
tion that forces itself upon some of us when we stop to con- 
sider the subject of dress and its changes, and especially 
when we find that we must use our judgment, skill, and 
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taste in adapting new and perha 
obtrusive fashions to our particu 
needs. 

What is it that we want but an 
“air” when we are anxious to ex- 
press through our dress as well as 
our conduct our own individuality? 
If we mean by the term that some- 
thing that can neither be described 
nor copied, that subtle sign of a 
touch of graceful fingers sure and 
magnetic that remains in the twist 
of the ribbon, in the curl of the 
feather, in the poise of the flower 
spray. that proves the artist back of 
the effort, the artist who has com- 
prehended at a glance the needs of 
the wearer, and has through her 
marvellous selective instinct chosen 
just the right thing for the wearer, 
then it is to be desired above all 
things else in the make-up of our 
dress, 

If the young, pretty, elastic per- 
sonality of the girl needs it, surely 
the woman who has become fixed in 
her individuality requires this some- 
thing that is full of meaning and 
suggestiveness, though it is impos- 
sible to analyze it. 

Woe to the appearance of the wo- 
man whose modiste cannot conceive 
and express this delightful, evasive, 
all-harmonizing something, if she 
herself does not possess the gift of 
creating it, and cannot by a turn of 
the fingers, a bend here, a touch 
there, supply that lack which we are 
not ready to call form, and hardly 
dare name spirit! Let us not fear to 
cultivate the desire for an air in the 
choosing and arrangement of our 
dress; it means much for our own 
peace of mind, with respect to fit- 
ness, and much as a conservator of 
youthfulness of appearance, and 
even of freshness of heart. And if 
middle-aged women enjoy seeing 
the young things wearing the forms 
and colorings of the spring-time, 
why should they not on hats delight 
the young things with the charm- 
ing, fitting adornments of their own 
time of life? 


A CLEVER STUDENT. 

GERMAN newspaper is responsible for the statement 

that at a certain place of public entertainment a student 

was bragging of his manifold accomplishments, until at 

length one of the company lost patience, and said, in a gruff 

tone: ‘‘ Now we've heard enough about what you cap do. 

Come, tell us what there is you can’t do, and I'll undertake 
to do it myself.” 

“ Waal,” replied the student, with a yawn, “I can't pay 

my account here; so glad to find you're the man to do it.” 

And the critic paid, amid roars of laughter from the audience. 


Snort Suran Dress 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 


DAINTY little gown for the country 

is of light-tinted cotton crépon. The 
skirt is perfectly plain. The round waist 
bas a full guimpe of cream-embroidered 
muslin gathered to a high collar of the 
same. low the guimpe a flounce of 
wide embroidery is gathered to fall in a 
pointed collarette at the back and droop- 
ing over the balloon puffs of the sleeves, 
while from the shoulders it is drawn down 
in folds to drape and cross on the front, 
then to pass around the waist and knot in 
a short sash at the back. The sailor hat 
has a ribbon ruche and a pair of Mercury 
wings. 

A fanciful gown for the races or drives 
is of mauve crépe de Chine, the skirt 
nearly covered with bands of yellow satin 
ribbon and white guipure insertion. A 
wide border effect at the foot is made by 
two ruches of violet velvet ribbon sepa 
rated by a yellow satin band. The upper 
bands extend upward in V shape on the 
left side, reaching the waist, and are ar- 
ranged thence lengthwise in the back. 
The waist is covered with mauve crépe 
de Chine, then gracefully draped with 
aerophane, transparent and soft, with a 
deep fall below of guipure lace. The 
sleeve puffs are of alternate bands of 
mauve crépe, yellow satin, and lace, 
matching those on the skirt, and are of 
plain mauve crépe de Chine on the fore- 
arm. A panel of violet velvet ribbon 
holding large bows is down the left side 
of the skirt. The Leghorn hat is trimmed 
with guipure lace and a bunch of mauve 
plumes. Pale lavender gloves. Parasol 
of mauve silk with lace flounce. 

A girlish gown is of blue crépon 
trimmed with white satin bands and ruch 
es of black velvet. The round waist is 
gathered on a fitted lining awd fastens in 
visibly. A wide belt of the crépon in 
many folds confines the waist. A square 
yoke of guipure lace opens in a V in front 
below a collar band of the crépon edged 
with velvet ruches. Three large puffs 
forming elbow sleeves are divided by nar 
row ruches of velvet, and are met by long 
gloves of white undressed kid. Theskirt, 
of graceful shape, has alternate ruches 
and satin bands around it. A fancy straw 
hat is trimmed with purplish-red roses. 
The parasol is of white silk with a deep 
flounce of chiffon. 


FAMILIAR TALKS ON HOME 
DECORATION. 

FLOORS, AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. 
BY CLARE BUNCE. 

tc floor is the foundation of the room 


in more than the merely architectural 
sense. For just as its beams and its 


READY FOR THE DRIVE. 








FOR SUNNY MORNINGS. 


planks make the support 
for the walls and for 
the occupants, so its color 
makes a background for 
all else. And as upon 
whether the beams are 
strong aud the planks 
even and well laid de 
pends its ability to sus- 
tain the weight, so upon 
whether its covering be 
well selected and well 
thought out depend the 
decorative effect and the 
ultimate success of the 
room 

All the authorities upon 
household art and decor- 
ative art agree upon the 
one fundamer'«!  state- 
ment that a fioor to be 
what a floor should be 
must be covered only in 
part, and that a border of 
wooden boards at least 
must be visible upon every 
side of the room. They 
urge hard-wood for all 
who can afford the lux- 
ury, and make mention 
of parquetry as the next 
best thing, while for all 
such unfortunates as can 
indulge in neither they 
recommend stains and 
shellacs. They talk of the 
healthfulness to be gain- 
ed, of the ‘cleanliness so 
easy to obtain, and of the 
delightful effect of the 
board background, all of 
which cannot be gainsaid, 
and all of which most of 
us know to be true. But 
they overlook some prac- 
tical points, and they ig- 
nore conditions which a 
long struggle with stained 
wood has convinced me 
must always exist. 

If one can have hard- 
wood, even though it be 
of no more costly sort 
than the yellow pine of 
the South, it is unques- 
tionably the best of all 
floors, and parquetry in 
some colors is good while 
fresh and new; but stain. 
ing by any process known 
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means constant annoyance, unceasing 
work, and an unsightly floor. 

Good honest pine of even the ordinary 
sort, if well Jaid in narrow close-fitting 

lanks, can be oiled and polished with fair- 
'y good results, and any of the finer woods, 
ash, oak, cherry, and the like, can be so 
treated as to develop floors perfect in their 
way. But I do not believe, and system- 
atic trial of every known device warrants 
the assertion, that any sham wood can be 
made to do good service any more than 
shams of any other sort. 

The staining takes effect upon the sur- 
face only, or, at best, for an almost im- 
perceptible depth, and the wood itself is 
soft, so that no matter how well done it 
shows every slight indenture and every 
scratch in a way that means misery to the 
housewifely soul. It may be put on in in 
numerable coats, and the floor may have 
been prepared in the most perfect way, 
but so long as pine is made, or attempted 
to be made, to look like something it is 
not, destruction is bound to follow, and 
every chair that is set down, every table 
that is moved, will leave its mark. 

All bare floors, from the handsomest 
that can be made to the least costly of 
their kind, mean care and anxiety to the 
housewife, and can honestly be commend 
ed,as borders only. But they have so 
may advantages to offer in the way of 
health, cleanliness, and beauty, all three, 
that in that form they deserve the hearti 
est recognition. Rugs stretched over a 
floor, showing one or more feet of well 
kept wood, are so much better than fitted 
carpets as to make comparisons idle. Yet 
in spite of that fact, let me urge that no 
attempt at obtaining them be made if 
stain or paint must be called upon to pro 
duce an imitation of the genuine thing. 

A well-known artist, who is clever in 
decorating his home as well as in paint 
ing delicious bits of woodland, has a re- 
ceipt for the treatment of good tight pine 
flooring that is really good, as it deepens 
the tone but does not attempt to change 
either its character or its color; and that I 
am heartily glad to give, even while forced 
to denounce the mixtures iv ordinary use. 
Turpentine in which burnt umber is dis 
solved, applied with a brush, and after 
wards well rubbed and finished with a 
wax polish that can be removed, makes a 
floor of warm yellow: tone that, while it 
must remain soft, makes an excellent foun- 
dation for a large centre rug. But even 
that, or indeed hard-wood itself, should be 
used for an entire floor only where ser- 
vants are kept in numbers, and where 
much time can be given to its care. 

In one truly charming house floors of yel- 
low pine were laid throughout, and the mis- 
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tress, a woman of rare good taste, but little | that would put any genuine rug of the Orient | 


practical experience, purchased only small 
fireplace rugs, door rugs, and the like, leav 
ing the truly beautiful floor largely exposed 
The result was all that could be asked, and 
not she alone, but her friends rejoiced. Nev 
ertheless, three short months later the wood 
had disappeared from all save the borders of 
the rooms, and large ample rugs were spread 
over the centre of each. The constant care 
for such neatness as we all exact 
was more than the limited househok| could 
afford. And as soiled floors or dusty floors 
are good neither for art nor health, the wise 
woman covered them up, and lived in great 
er comfort if with 
effect 

To return to the starting-point, hard-wood 
floors and parquetry floors are undoubtedly 
both handsome and beautiful; although the 
latter is really good for borders only, as the 
tramp of feet pattern 
and makes an unsightly surface in a 
comparatively shorttime. But where neither 
b is wiser by far to avoid 


necessary 


some little less artistic 


constant wears the 


away 


be had, it 
all shams, all efforts at producing a like ef 
fect, to grasp the problem boldly as it stands, 
and to cover the badly made flooring out of 
sight Yet heavy carpets fitted to every 
niche and curve of the wall are open to ob 
jections of many sorts, and should be avoid 
ed whenever it is possible to devise a better 
plan 

The plain flat-toned carpet now much in 
use, Which to the trade is known as filling 
makes rea ly a8 good a substitute for visible 
wood-flooring as any that we have, and un 
figured matting will serve as a background 
admirably well. So that in this world, where 
most must do what we can and not 
what we will, there are still ways and means 
of preventing the wasteful cutting of costly 
carpets, and of getting something at least of 
the effect the polished floor has to give, as 
well as an excellent background for the va 
rious objec ts in the room 

Matting is universally conceded to be more 
healthful than carpet about the edges of a 
room, and does indeed do excellent service 
in the bedrooms of all the year and all the 
rooms of summer use, if not in the more for 
mal apartments of the winter. Iu its un 
dyed tint of greenish-white it is nearly per 
fect and light tints are 
sought, and in the darker richer colors serves 
well with heavier furnishing and as a back 
ground for warm rich tints. It is frequent 
ly laid in a single strip about the sides of 
the room, with a rug to meet its edge, and 
so becomes a border in very fact. But a bet 
ter plan, unless economy demands all possi 
ble retrenchment, is to cover the floor entire 
and to lay the rug over the matting rather 
than to let the edges meet. In the latter 
case the rug can readily be removed and 
cleansed, and, in the event of extreme warm 
weather, can be entirely dispensed with for 
the time, while in the former it must be 
tacked fast and made a permanent feature 
of the room 

The filling can be found in almost all colors, 
and can, like the matting, be used as a border 
only or as covering entire as circumstances 
dictate. Unlike the matting, however, it is 
soft to the foot, and has al! the warmth-giving 
quality of wool, so that it can, with thorough 
comfort as well as with great effect, be used 
in conjunction with several small rugs in 
place of one large oue, just as a hard-wood 
fl or would be 

One room that has been treated in this lat- 
ter way, and that might well be taken as a 
suggestion for many more, has soft-wood 
brown and warm rich yellow for its predom- 
inant The filling is of the brown 
tone, and on it the rugs—of blended wood 
colors, deep cream whites, and occasional 
brilliant gold-colored bits—restas if by right, 
and make ag ideal foundation for the room 
which is perfect in its way 

Recently some new and satisfactory sock 
ets have been devised, by means of which 
large heavy rugs can be perfectly kept In 
place without the tacks that are troublesome 
to remove, so that now we can have corners 
and edges that do not curl together with 
rugs easily taken up and cleaned, a condition 
that certainly did not exist either with tight 
ly nailed ends or with carpets simply laid 
upon the floor. Like many another excellent 
thing, the rug has undergone certain practi 
cal improvements that make it a more com 
fortable if not a more artistic carpet than it 
has been heretofore 

One hears so much and reads so much of 
the great advantage of Oriental rugs over 
any other sort that it is quite refreshing to 
stumble upon an authority who declares the 
modern carpet of the East to be glaring in 
color, and who urges care and insight in the 
buyer. That the antique and the best mod 
ern Persian, Turkish, and Smyrna rugs are 
genuine delights no one, I think, will dis 
pute. But the Oriental market has been 
overdrained, and, like weak mortals as they 
are, the makers send off numberiess rugs 
which would not be tolerated at home. 

Bright crude color is to be avoided wher 
ever it may be met, and one great, I had al- 


of these can 


ot us 


wherever coolness 


tones. 


| by use of proper 





most said the great, reason for the high place | 


accorded the best Eastern rugs is the fact 
thet nothing obtrudes, and that one color 
blends with and runs into another till a per- 
fect harmony is obtained 


Too many of the | 


cheaper sorts and the imitations sold under | 


this magic name lose that quality altogether, 
and while they preserve the peculiar designs 
and the fascinating irregularity of their bet 
ter models, present bright staring contrasts 
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to deadly shame. 


Large rugs which become carpets should, 
according to an eminent authority, be selected | 


for their general quiet tone and adaptability 
to serve us a foil for every object placed upon 
them; but small rugs, those laid upon a back 
ground, may well be chosen each for the 
beauty that is its own, providing only that 
the general color scheme of the 
borne in mind 

Wilton, Moquette, Brussels, and all the 
betler carpets are still subject to fixed no- 
tions as to the prevailing style, and one 
short year after a given date it is difficult to 
replace a puttern, be it ever so good. All 
sorts of vagaries hold sway What is de 
clared good to-day is bad to-morrow, and 
that great mass of mankind to whom Tur 
key carpets are unattainable must still strug 
gle with the questions of cost and of suit 
ability. For unless some special circum 
stance has caused them to look well into all 
the market affords, some of the best things 
will escape their search, und the really de 
lightful carpets of little cost will remain un 
known 

The Japanese. to whom we owe many 
good things, send us rugs of cotton and of 
jute that are simply delightful in color and 
design. English mauufacturers have learned 


room be | 


a lesson, and we are now getting some rugs | 


similar in quality to the old-time three-ply 
eafpet which are gems of color and design, 
and that wear thoroughly well. And latter- 
ly some good things in a small way are 
woven from ravellings of Moquette that, 
without any set pattern, are charming ex- 
amples of softly blended tones and thick 
rich pile. The first are indeed intended 
mainly for summer-houses, and are for the 
most part woven in colors best adapted to 
the coolness there to be sought. But many 
of them would be charming in either a bou- 
doir, sitting, or bed room even in the heart 
of the town. The second show self-figured 
centres and designs that are all that need 
be asked, with handsome borders in deeper 
tones. Their trade names, Ispahan and 
Ayrarian, have a decidedly Eastern sound, 
though they are of good English make, so I 
presume they owe their origin to Eastern 
influence and their excellence to Eastern 
models 
bought for twenty or twenty-five dollars in 
the nine feet by twelve size, and for a pro- 
portiovate sum in both larger and smaller— 
u price that is small indeed when compared 
with the carpets of Turkey, or even with 
good rugs made from carpeting sold by the 
yard. Yet they can be found in colors so 
quiet and patterns so good that some one 





Either they or the Japanese can be | 


will fit into any room, and take its place as | 


an essential part rather than as an aggressive 
accession, a faculty which few new carpets 
possess, and that is of more value to the aver 
age seeker than the delightful character of 
aun Oriental rug which he can never pos 
Sess 

The few essentials of a good carpet are 
easily borne in mind, and once the buyer de 
termines that neither splendor of color nor of 
design shall win his thoughts away ,the task of 
selection ought not to entail too long a search 
Quiet tone, subdued pattern of a purely con 
ventional sort, adaptability as a foil to the 
objects set upon it, and added to these quali 
ties as great richness and thickness as the 
purse allows, must insure success. A con 
sideration of some of the simplest things and 
of their possibilities will often bring about 
better results than lavish purchase of gor- 
geous but really inartistic wares offered as 
the newest the market holds. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, sofiens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 





A GOOD CHILD 


is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed 
food The Gail Borden Kagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is best infants’ food ; #0 easily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable. Gro- 
cers and Drugyists.—[ Adv.) 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
bas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
1 costing less than one cent 
@cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











power. It is 


20 op Gp) 


- KIRK'S - 


UVENILE 


because it is a pure, 
delightfully scented, 
free washing 





He knows | 


Ride a 
Colum- | That | 
bia? Columbias || | 


Lead all Bicycles. 
Stay at the Head. 
Are always the Standard. 
Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 


mail for two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co:, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


a 8 —— 
Indispensable in 
. 
Every good Kitchen. 
As every good housewife knows, 
the difference 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
Now, 
strong, delicately flavored stock, 


between appetiz- 


vies. these require a 


and the best stock is 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef. 


WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 





| HAIR BALSAM 
and the 
notes @& luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair 
and $1.00 at 


falling. 











Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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ROYAL Baking Powder is 
reported by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, after official tests, 
highest of all in leavening 


most economical, and a pure 
cream-tartar baking powder. 
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| tleties and wily surprises. 
| has its own peculiar interest, and sev- 
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POP BORH 
By A. Conan Doyle. 
The Refugees. Illustrated 

by T. pe Tuutstrup. Post 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


It is not every year, or even every 
decade, which produces one historical 
novel of such quality. — Spectator, 
London. 

Outside the pages of “‘ Monte Christo” 
there were never such hair’s-breadth es- 
capes or such marvellous coincidences. 
— Atheneum, London. 

Mr. Doyle, in “The Refugees,” has 
given us an historical novel of almost 
surprising brilliancy and interest. 

He has added another triumph to those 
already secured by his brilliant and 


| versatile pen.—.Speaker, London. 


Those who are glad to be transported 
into another age and another environ- 
ment, and to live in fancy through 
breathless scenes which are far enough 
from the facts of their monotonous life, 
will certainly read this story at a sit- 
ting, and close it with regret.—Zi/erary 
World, London. 

Brightly conceived, carried through 
with spirit, gracefully and gayly written. 
; A charming contribution to an 
admirable kind of literature. 
Review, London. 





Saturday 


The Great Shadow. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


There. is a singular and attractive 


| breeziness in the atmosphere of the 


book. The people are alive. The 
air is fresh. ‘The seais near. Events 
move on rapidly to the conclusion. 
War has not often been better de- 
scribed.— Christian Register, Boston. 


Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
A series of excellent detective 

sketches, written in the terse, vigorous, 

thought-charged English of a master 
psychologist and a delineator of char- 
acter.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

The work is full of interesting sub- 

Each story 


eral are extremely dramatic.— Saturday 
Review, London. 


| Micah Clarke. 8vo, Paper, 45 


cents. 


From every point of view one of the 


| most admirable and interesting histor- 


ical tales written in our generation.— 
Academy, London. 

A powerful story, clearly told, full of 
exciting incident.and graphic descrip- 
tion.—Brooklyn Union. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CH” The above works are for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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Harper’s Magazine 
AUGUST. 


RIDERS OF TUNIS. By Colonel T. A. Doves. 


With 7 Illustrations. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE. By Tuomas A. Jan- 


viek. With 15 Illustrations. 
THE COCK LANE GHOST. A Story. By 
Howaup Pyie. With 13 Illustrations by 
the Author. 
THE HANDSOME HUMES. 


Wiss Beack. Part UL 
lustration by Witttam Sma. 


HIS BAD ANGEL. 
Hanvine Davis 
C. D. Gunson 


POLYEUCT AND PAULINE. A Poem. By 
E. W. Larner. With an Illustration 
(frontispiece) by Luc Oxivier Merson. 


ITALIAN GARDENS. By Cuancxs A. Part. 
Part Il. With 11 Illustrations. 


HORACE CHASE. A Novel. By Constance 


Fenimore Woortson. Part VIIL. 


BRIDE ROSES. Scene. By W. D. Howe ts. 
With an Illustration by W. H. Hypx. 


A QUEER LITTLE FAMILY ON THE BiT- 
TERSWEET. By Wittiam Hamitron Gin- 


son. With Illustrations by the Author. 


A CAST OF THE NET. A Story. 
D. Warp 
SMEDLEY 


BLACK WATER AND SHALLOWS. 
xric RemMineron. 
the Author 


THE DEAD LOVER. A Roumanian 


Song. By R. H. Sropparp. 


A LANDSCAPE BY CONSTABLE. A Story. 
By F. Mary Witson. With 2 Illustrations 
by C. 8. Remvmarr. 


AT THE HERMITAGE. A Story. 


Brown. 


A LAMENT FOR THE BIRDS. By 


Fentmore Cooper. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS as usual. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


HARPER'S 
BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. 





A Novel. By 
With an Il 


A Story. By Richarp 
With an Illustration by 


By Herpert 
With 4 Illustrations by W. T. 


By Frep- 
With 5 Illustrations by 


Folk- 


By E. Levi 


Susan 
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Illustrated.  %2mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
50 cents each, 
Edwin Booth. By Laurence Hut- 
TON. 


The Decision of the Court. A Com- 
edy. By BranpeR MaTTHEws. 


Phillips Brooks. By the Rev. ArruuR 
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Haviland China 


Important: As there are now several Havilands 


in the china trade, it is important that buyers should be in- 


formed that the ware which for over 50 years has been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H &C° 
“p ANC’ 
On White China. 
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On Decorated China. 








DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


| The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains only the 
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purest and most salutary of these. 
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Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 
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CHEAP FOR ALL, 
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The Distaff Series. 


This is a series which will prove 
highly attractive to those interested in 








Free Dark Rooms 


at the World’s Fair. 


Every amateur photographer who at- 
tends the World's Fair will want a com- 
plete photographic record of his trip. 
To assist him in this we have erected a 
Free Dark Room Building within the 
Fair grounds and equipped it with every 
convenience for changing films and 
plates. Competent attendants will be in 
charge to make slight repairs—assist 
any Kodaker that may have trouble in 
working his camera, cr replace any 
Kodak that is not in good order, with one 
that will work satisfactorily. 

The use of the dark room and the 
attendance will be absolutely free. In 
short, we propose to help every Kodaker 
get full value for the $2.00 which must 
be paid the World’s Fair authorities 
for the privilege of making pictures on 
the grounds. 


EASTIIAN KODAK CO., 


Send § -—- 
sample World's Fair 
View, 4245. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 


Onsen’ Or beset Corset Maist. 


Gains Popular 
ity Every Day 

Made in Two 
Grades, of Best 
io. Material. 

Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 

Ask your Deai- 
er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States 


Patented, April 28, 
1889, Oct. #1, 1890, 





woman’s sphere and work. The va- | 


BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will cheer- 

fully return the money 

id for them, if the 
is not 


Satisfactory im all respects 


CORSETS SSeS 


money will be refunded. 


BALL’S 








CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY 
Chicago and New York- 
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| Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


| THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


| New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
| Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


| 72 in., White and Cream ; 5¥ in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application, 


Brooks, D.D. 


George William Curtis. An Address. 
By Joun WHITE CHADWICK. 


The Rivals. 


The Unexpected Guests. A Farce. 
By WittiaM Dean Howe ts, 


rious volumes will consist of represen- | 
tative selections from the writings of 
New York women, and will be proof 
of the applied skill of women in book- 
making as well as book-writing, their 
folding, stitching, 






By Fr ANCOIS Cx »PPRE. a 14k gold plated watch 


to every reader of this paper, 
Cut this out and send itt us 


binding, and sun- 
dry other processes being the labor of 
women. ‘The completed volumes are 
to be placed among the exhibits in the 


J.B. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, Woman's Building at the Columbian 
317 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. Exposition. 
<awaapadaniie eto ° 


Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa. 
By Henry M. STANLEY. 







appearance to any #25 
watch, pay our sample price 
The Japanese Bride. By Naomt | 


‘TAMURA. 





Giles Corey, Yeoman. A Play. By 





Mary E. WILKINS. , samples for sixty days only. 
Whittier: Notes of his Life and of | atnannis Bice tgitmas quest gin ly ey "& IMPORTING Co % 
> See ae noe omishess m RTING CO. 
his Friendships. By Mrs. James T, Beautiful Effect, Don’t Show, pes WOMAN AND THE HIGHER ae dh 
FIELDS. ful Superiority over all others.— | EDUCATION. Edited by Anna He" CHICAGO, HL. 
ellow,25c.Wood#@, (. Bracketr. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 


hite, Pink or 
Ox. Drug ists, or by mall, for 

0 cts. in stamps. 
THEO, ey Perfumer i 
68 Maiden Lane, New York. IN 


Coffee and Repartee. 
DRICK BANGs. 


Seen from the Saddle. By 


By Joun KEn- mental, $1.00. 


PREPARATION; 





Isa Car- 


alvin’ “CREAM 





— eee =THE LITERATURE OF PHILANTRO. pay ea A tor 
RINGTON CABELL. PY. Edited by Frances A. Goopatz. | & fe et rong hay Ral ror Bampton ~ 
; THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED (Nearly Ready) EARLY PROSE AND Mien aed other imprfct on fone. Rare sorte Tea rime 
A Little Swiss Sojourn. By Wit.iaM DESIGN FOR WOMEN VERSE. Edited by Auice Monse Eare biesion toa orginal fro 
DEAN HOWELLS 200 West 23d Street, New York ee ee ‘e ee 
a re aie affords thorough instruction in Wall Paper and Carpet Designing, and ~ Emil Y Eul SWORTH Forp. — I HE ak Ete. ois hn hot Tuber 
James Russell Lowell. An Address. | “*™ ARCHITECTURAL napanTunnt KINDERGARTEN. Edited by Karte 


DoucLas Wiccin.—HOUSEHOLD ART. 
Edited by CANDACE WHEELER.—SHORT | 
STORIES. Edited by Constance Cary 
HARRISON, 


It is the sg the kind in the world in which the in 
structors are tix =} ead designers, and architects from the 
le ading ¢ estab tenene nts in the 
Ly age - $59.00 a Year 
Catalegues free or further information apply to 
Miss ELI I N j POND, Secretary 
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By GeorGE WILLIAM CuRTISs. ars. s 


CANNOT SEE HOW 
OU DO IT IT FOR THE HONEY, 
Oxford 


mee 


A Family Canoe Trip. 
WATTERS SNEDEKER. 


A Letter of Introduction. 
By W. D. Howe ts. 


By FLORENCE 


Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
CH The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 


Singer 
to ight — 
the at nnd 
Eanes Bend eames 


A Farce. 
MR. J.B.SMALL 2055.2 


desiring them, cut paper patterns of any designs pub- 














: cy | or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
In the Vestibule Limited, By BRAN- | lished in Harfer’s Basar. Send for price-list to part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
2 f I J 

. . J. B. SMALL, 491 Broad St., Newark, N. J. | of the price Natural Curly Bangs, $3.00. Parted 

DER MATTHEWS, 2 Seas ap. Worn, ton feidiorly Ladies, 

, os 50 to $6.00. Switches, $1.00 to 
The Alban Depot. A Farce. By W. pon. ording to length and ¢ moallty a 
Apis, Vadies’ and 
” adies’ and Gents 
D. HowELLs. WHAT IS CARME! ITE? $05.00. Send sample hair. Try Onzyn 
aim and Powder for Complexion, s 


cents -~ h 
It is the lightest weight black silk-and-wool fabric made, and a Priestley. Sheer and as cool as muslin; 


yet strong, with a dust-resisting surface which causes it to be specially desirable for travelling purposes or 
general wear SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED. = 

Important! All the Priestley dress goods are stamped, every 5 yards, on the under side of the selvedge, § | GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant 
with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.). Uniess so stamped they are not genuine. | and adapted to both young and old of ‘either sex 


3 | GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


STRENL & 
191 Waboch Ave, © $,20- ii. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gi The above works are for sale by ali booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. 
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rO THE CAT-BOAT 


THE LOOKOUT. “We's nerres BOUT ANI KT ASHOKD 
HELMSCAT. “ Wuav's tun Matren? 
rHE LOOKOUT luce A OBAFT BEARING POWN ON US MANNED BY A COUPL* OF 








THE FARMER'S RESOLVE 


I #xen an advertiser t, in a city magazine, 

Ul some new patent-m ch hey called it 
Tiredis 

Aw’ eaid a quart—ten doses—was the surest 
W “ao ¢ ' 

For them whose inclinations for to work 


was rather poor. 
It seems to me that that’s the stuff for me 
For that young son o’ mine to take an’ sort 


ll needs a thurret raciu p when hay- 








1 ho when f« a runols good he's 
pretty slick « eou 
I dun'no’ why it ts that boy kin take a 


Aw’ walk from ten to twenty miles, an’ 
But when there's «athin’ for to do that’s in 


Hie duesn't even seem to have the #ympton 


He'll take picnics, an’ he'll work 





At poehis country gals, but never 


hast no chest 


Wh t comes to tossin’ up the hay, or 
gatherin he wheat 

The very iden of that seems to knock him 
of hie fee 


An’ #0 I think Tl go to town an’ sample 
that there etait, 


An’ mebbe bay a lot for Tom—one bottle 
uin't enoug 
Ten doses may enffk to put an averag 
n t 
Bat Tom—t t I hafter get a doges 
quarts for ! ’ 
—— 


* Hlow la the table at the Beach thiggummer, 
Hicks ?” 


“Same as it was last year Fact it, judging 
from the Dread, | lmayvine some of If was left 
over from last year 

al 
“Jack Brown and his est Emily are 


twine, aren t they 

They are now, but they won't be when 
Jack's thirty Emily will never consent to be 
the same age as Jack then." 


a 


“They say they have college boys to pash 
the wheeling-chaire at the World's Fair.’ 

“Yeu I was wheeled throagh the Liberal 
Arts Building by a Yale man, I couldn't have 
got through it if I hadn't.” 

“Why not?” 

“He was the champion sprinter of his 
class.” 
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A PROPOSITION, 


BARKER (in a whisper), “ Huico, Hague; I'm 6tap you've come. My paveuTen’s HAVING 
A MUSICAL IN THERE. Can’? YOU GO KAOK TO THE OLUB AND GEND UP FOR ME TO OOME DOWN aT 


ONCE ON A MATTER OF URGENT BUSiNESS 7” 


WON BY WAITING 

“ Possibly you remember me.” 

It wae a bright sunshiny day, and the large dry-goods 
store in which our story opens was crowded. A 
mild-mannered and pleasant-faced lady in the prime 
ot womanhood had made her way through the throng, 
and stood facing the saleslady at the notion counter, 
a woman grown old in the service of her employers, 
and who now looked searchingly into the face of the 
vixitor as the words quoted above were spoken. 

* Madam,” she said, hesitatingly, as a faint gleam of 
recognition came into her face, “I certainly have seen 
you before, bat for the moment I cannot place you.” 
“ * Don’t you remember,” said her questioner, gently, 
“one morning several years ago a young girl came in 





here and bought two dozen pin-hooks, for which she 
gave you fifty cents?” 

Then it was that the salesindy knew her. “ Mad- 
am,” she said, as she reached under the counter for a 
small envelope, “1 remember you very well now, al 
though the years have altered you;” and she passed 
out the envelope. ‘“ Here, madam, is your change.” 

T. M. 
A LUCKY MAN. 
The beat ne'er bothers me at all, 
However high the mercury, 
For I'm the bathing-master bold 
At Higgins-Beach-upon-the-Sea, 
And all day long the cooling waves 
Dash iu and out and over me. 
































STUDY OF A GENTLEMAN CATCHING A MOTE. 





A NEW PAD. 
Instead of tea and toast, they say, 
_Folks now take snuff down East 
Upon the theory, no doubt, 
That snuff's as good ‘s a feast. 
qqueana@peseemee 
“ A child has little hypocrisy,” said Dawson. 
“That's 80; but there's a good deal of can't 
in the life of 1,” said Hawley; * the 
kind with the apostrophe, you know 





——. 


“ Papa, it says in this account of the fight 
that Sir Marmaduke fell to his knees and 
for quarter,” said Tommy. “ What 
did he want a quarter for? I thought he was 
rich 

a 

“Hi, Mr. Sappy,” whitpered Mande’s little 
brother. “Didn't I hear you ask my sister 
for a lock of her ha 

Yes Georgie; but she wouldn't give it to 
Me 

“ Well, say, Mr Sappy, if you'll give me a 
dime I'll tell you where she buys it, aud 
you can get all you want a 


a 


“The sea-shore is the place to make. the 
bashful lover propose,” said the philosopher. 
“If he hasn't grit enough himeelf, he can ac- 
quire all the sand be needs on the beach.” 


—_~.—__—_ 


“This baby of yours seems pretty solid,” 
eaid Hankinson, holding Tompkins’s baby up 
in his arma. 

“Of course he is,” retorted Tompkins 

‘Did you think he was plated ?” 


————_>___ 


That was avery wise editor who replied to a 
correspondent who asked, ‘* What ia the best 
stock for a poor man with a littl money to 
invest to hay?” that investigation of the 
market convinced him that ** soup stock ” was 
the safest aud most nourishing. 


——s—— 


“ My little boy does very well at school,” 
said Carraway. “ He knows his letters, though 
he often gets B and K mixed up” 

“ That's natural,” commented Barker; “ Up 
country most of the farmers do that. They 
say ‘you be’ for ‘ you are’ half the time.” 

a 

“ This is a fine sofa cushion you have here 
Rover. Is it stuffed with eider-down 7” , 

“No. That's stuffed with locks of hair 
given to me by my fancées at Bar Harbor last 
eummer.” 


“Why, Tompkins, what are you thinking 
about? Wearing a silk hat in July?” 

“Can't help it, old man. Went yachting 
yesterday, and my straw, true to the old prov- 
erb, showed which way the wind blew.” 











“Tury say Tuat Mus. Boones 8 GeTrine a mvorce.” 
“On what Grounns 7” 
“Sue save THAT Beowes Cannot surrouT ueR.” 

“I ALWAYS THOUGRT THAT WOMAN UNSUPPORTADLE” 

















THE CAUSE AND EFFECT OF 
REST AND GOOD LOOKS. 


q°HE art of good looks is a fine art, indeed, 
and one that deserves the encourage- 
ment it seems to be getting on every side. 
Even those “ aids (o.hetity”—in the shape 
of lotions™emf®l-water, and skin soaps—so 
enthusiastically urged upon womankind from 
the back pages of every magazine and pam- 
phiet in the land, are not to be treated with 
vopping scorn; they have their place and use 
in the general struggle for loveliness. Why, 
the great Balzac himself is careful to inform 
us that a certain Madame Rabourdin’s com- 
_— ‘*beautified by a bran bath, was soft- 
y radiant” on the night of the grand minis- 
terial function which was to be the ambitious 
woman's Waterloo. Does not this honorable 
mention forever establish the importance of 
bran baths in a woman’s career? That Ma- 
dame Rabourdin’s bigh schemes fell through 
will impeach the efficacy of the bran bath 
for her of shallow understanding only. The 
daring schemes simply fell through in spite 
of the bran bath. 

Now, while bran baths and various other 
beautifying lotions are in no wise to be neg- 
lected by the pretty woman in search of 
more prettiness, why not back up these de- 
liberate efforts for comeliness by common- 
sense conduct throughout each day’s wear 
and tear? 

To begin with, women sit too much, and 
women stand quite too much. Nothing is so 
wearisome as ‘‘ standing about,” even to the 
well-trained body that has been drilled into 

ood poise ; and sitting is not resting, how- 
ever cleverly women may delude themselves 
on this point. 

The young girl who desires to keep away 
crow’s-feet ~- that jaded look we all know 
so well, and to retain the suppleness and 
adorable bloom of extreme youth, should, 
when off parade—or off duty, as the case may 
be—and in her own room, make a couch or 
the floor her habitual resting-place. 

Absolute repose comes to the tired muscles 
only when the body is in a reclining position, 
and absolute repose comes to the overstrung 
nerves only when the muscular system is 
perfectly at rest—relaxed. 

The middle-aged woman could, I,am posi- 
tive, woo back much of the freshness and 
lithesomeness of girlhood if she would be at 
a little pains to learn how to rest. 

Five minutes of rest flat on one’s back on 
the floor or on a hard smooth couch are 
worth half an hour of so-styled “rest” in 
an arm-chair or in that unreposeful tempter 
the rocking-chair. 

Some one has said to the women of to-day, 
‘Never stand when you can sit; never sit 
when you can liedown.” This exhortation, 


ceipt for beauty I know of. 


While I have little sympathy with the | 


gospel of laziness preached so consistently 
by some lives, I do recommend frequent 
daily lapses into complete fallowness. No- 
thing is so becoming to both flesh and spirit 
as the rest that comes of a sort of Buddhistic 
calm, in which one shall neither think, feel, 
nor do. Marranna F, McCann. 


EYES, NOSE, AND EARS. 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


—t are plenty of women who would 

not if they could, by taking thought, 
add one cubit to their stature. Neither 
would they make one hair of their heads 
black or white. But few indeed are those 
who would not gladly effect some alteration 
in the color or dimensions of their eyes, the 
shape of their noses, or the size of their ears. 
Happy among women is she who has been 
blessed with satisfactory eyes. For eyes are 
such hopeless affairs. Surgery in this day 
undertakes to alter the shape of the nose, 
to take a reef in the too wide dispread ears; 
but no science has yet been discovered that 
will make of two insignificant peep-holes of 
the soul great melting orbs through which 
one seems able to gaze into the depths of 
the heart. 

The cruel part of it is that very often the 
soul of the small-eyed woman would very 
much better reward inspection than that of 
her ox-eyed sister. But, alas! it is the latter 
to whom one looks for fine feelings and sen- 
sibility, and all, forsooth, because nature has 
distributed her gifts with so little apparent 
wisdom. 

The woman whose eyes are too small for 
beauty should at least take the best possible 
care of them, that they may not become still 
less attractive. She must guard them from 
a strong light, that they may not be weak 
and reddened. She must not read by a 
poor lamp or in an insufficient light, lest she 
strain them. If she suffers from burning or 
soreness of the lids, she should bathe her 
ve night and morning in as hot water as 

can bear upon them. She should not 
wear dotted veils unless her eyes are excep- 
tionally strong. Even then she runs the 
risk of infliring them. 

Above all, no woman should let the de- 
sire to beautify herself tempt her to put 
into her eyes belladonna, cologne, or any 
other of the preparations that are said to en- 
large the pupil and enbance its brilliancy. 
Neither should she yield to the suggestion 
that she may increase the apparent size of 
the eye by darkening the lashes. Not only 





| once from the man’s heart and brain 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


are all these preparations dangerous to the 
health of: the eye, but any kind of coloring 
matter, unless applied by an expert, is so 
obvious as to render the would-be charmer 
an absurd object. 

The eye should never be violently rubbed, 
and uo eye-water should be employed to re- 
duce inflammation except one that has been 
prescribed by an oculist. 

The woman who squints should never rest 
satisfied until she has submitted the iufirmity 
to the inspection of an oculist. It is an af- 
fliction that can almost always be cured. 

Short and scanty eyelashes are a cross to 
any woman, and it is said that their growth 
may be encouraged by the appiienion of 
vaseline to the edge of the lids. As vaseline 
is affirmed to cause superfluous hair when 
used on the face, it should certainly have 
some effect in provoking the capillary glands 
on the eyelids to action. 

The os of the eyebrows may be pro- 
moted in the same way, but a heavy eye- 
brow is so little of a beauty to a woman that 
they are sometimes trimmed by face special- 
ists. The eyebrows should be brushed reg- 
ularly. Clipping makes them thicker. 

Some sanguine persons affirm that constant 
stroking and pinching will alter the shape 
of the nose, but the task would be long and 
tedious. Miss Julia Marlowe is said to have 
altered her nose from a length and shape 
that would only have suited a comedy actress 
to the size and outline that are not amiss in 
the tragic parts to which she has,devoted 
herself, ¢ 

Even if a woman cannot develop a classic 
nose from a snub or a pug, she can keep her 
nose, such as it is, in such good condition 
that if it is not beautiful, it is at least not 
disagreeable to view. Black-heads have al- 
ready been mentioned. They will disfigure 
the most beautiful nose, and no pains should 
be spared in using the means already pre- 
scribed for removing them. 

red nose is a great trial to a girl, and is 
caused more frequently than some women 
would believe by tight shoes and tight lacing. 
The removal of these causes of offence will 
often persuade the nose to renew its normal 
hue. If the inflammation is local, the nose 
should be bathed night and morning in very 
hot water. A little cologne and borax ma 
be added to the water, and are said to be effi- 
cient in reducing the color. 

Large and prominent ears are less of a dis- 
figurement to a woman than to a man. 
can at least dress her hair so as to lessen their 


saliency, while his close-cropped head makes | 


them stand out in all their enormity — or 
enormousness. Still, even with the aid-of a 
judiciously arranged coiffure,a woman can 


hardly be atéractive whose ears are, in vul- | 
If she does | 
- . ae ts | not wish to have the surgical operation per- | 
applied with some elasticity, is the best re- | formed that will ee then lie in close eather 

head, she may at least confine them at night | 
or lace net that | 
have recently been-imported for the benefit of | 


gar phrase, ‘‘ wing and wing.” 


by one of the caps of tape 


children who are thus afflicted. 


The cure will doubtless be tedious with an | 
adult, but the remedy is worth trying. It | 


goes without saying that absolute cleanliness 
of the ear is essential. 
it is a pity that women do not always take 
pains to cleanse perfectly the ‘‘ hem” of the 
ear instead of so often leaving there the fine 


black line that bespeaks haste or carelessness | 


in the toilet. 


Red ears may receive the same treatment | 


that is advocated for a red nose. 


TRAINING. 


NY great deed is the result of a long 
season of training and probation. 
Hearing of the deed, we imagine it sprang at 
We 
know nothing of the nights of watching 
or the days of fighting he spent to bring 


his nature to the point of perceiving the | 
grand thing to be done, and instantly do- | 


ing it. 

A celebrated artist once painted a small 
picture for a wealthy customer, and charged 
her a round sum for it. 


“It took you very little time to do it, and | 
it seemed easy enough,” said the grudging | 


customer. 


‘*‘Ah, yes, madam,” answered the artist, | 


** but it took me forty years to learn how!” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


45 lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


Sxtrect “ BEEF 


Our little Cook. Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract m Soups and Sauces—a dif- 
ferent soup for each dayin the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Yes it’s ‘that GOLD 
DUST POWDER’ 

You well know my 
meaning ! 


— Vw 


lt 


—_seehC 








O SAY, can you see by the candle’s dim light, 
What so badly I need for to-morrow’s house-cleaning ? 
I know if I have that, I'll get through by night! 


Washing Powder. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago. 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


Sunburn, Dandruff, CHAFING, PRICKLY HEAT, 
Odors from Perspiration, 
Speedily Relieved by 


acker’s Tar Soap 


~ « An invaluable companion in the woods.” — Dr. Rowe, Am. Field, Chicago 


“It has a wonderfully soothing and healing influence, and 
its use is really delightful.”"—Journal of Health, N. Y. 


All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 81 & 83 Fulton Street, N. Y. 








She | 


Since this is the case, | 





a THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD yr 


ERI 
BANUAL 


PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


FoRNURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS no 


CHILDREN 
rR EN VALIDS 4 


CONVALESCENTS. 


rok DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM AND 


AGED PERSONS: 
AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE 
Sic 


K-ROOM 
SBP DRUGGISTS.* HE SONRPLARLEE Stns newvene 


A RARE OFFER. 


Quilted Satin Remnants in elegant new 
designs and beautiful shades for fancy work 
such as Baby Carriages, Quilts, Fancy Boxes, 
Handkerchief Cases, Sofa Cushions, Pin Cush- 
ions, Vase Mats, etc., etc. One and a half 
yards for a dollar, all in one piece and color or 
cut from various colors. Name shades wanted. 

Small samples free on application. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


Cor. Laight and Varick Sts., New York. 








ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
FOR WOMEN 


The same as for Men. Whether 
travelling or at home, Provides 
indemnity for injuries and a 
large sum for death to husband, 
children or beneficiary. Opens 
also to women a new field of 
profitable employment. Pamph- 
lets sent. Women Agents 
Wanted, 


THE INTER-STATE CASUALTY CO., 


Nos. 62 & 64 William St., N. Y. 
Capital and Assets, $225,000. 














Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


NO. 


730. The World of Chance. A Novel. By 


W. D. HoweLts, 60 cents. 

Debit and Credit. A Novel. From 
the German of GUSTAV FREYTAG. 60 
cents, 

. A Wasted Crime. A Novel. By 

DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

. In a Promised Land. A Novel. By 

M. A. BENGOUGH. 50 cents. 


. An Imperative Duty. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM Dean HOWELLS. 50 cents. 


. A Girl with a Temper. A Romance 
of the Wills Act. By H. B. Fintay 
KNIGHT, 50 cents. 

. The Veiled Hand. 
FREDERICK WICKS, 

In Summer Shade. 
Mary E. MANN. 


3. The Silent Sea. 
ALICK MACLEOD. 


735. 


50 cents, 


A Novel. By 
50 cents, 
A Novel. By 
50 cents. 
A Novel. 
50 cents. 
. An Exquisite Fool. A Novel. By 
E. F. Poynrer. 50 cents. 
. The Quality of Mercy: A Novel. By 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 75 cents. 
. Charming to Her Latest Day. A 
Novel. By ALAN Muir. 
. A Man’s Conscience. 
AVERY MACALPINE. 
cents, 
. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, and 
Other Stories. By WALTER Besanr, 
50 cents, 
. A Transplanted Rose. by 
Joun SHERWOOD. 50 cents. 
. A Charge for France, and Other 
Stories. By Joun Hearv, Jun. Two 
Illustrations. 50 cents. 


. The Blacksmith of Voe. 
CUSHING. 50 cents, 


. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, and 
Other Stories. By Howarp Sreny 
Illustrated. 50 cents, 

3. A New Saint's Tragedy. 
By Tuomas A, PINKERTON 

. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By 
Mina E. Burton. 50 cents. 

. The Baroness. A Novel. 
ces M, PEARD. 50 cents. 

. Mrs. Dine’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 
Romance. By W» Crark Russe... 
Illustrated. 50 cents, 

714. Cut with His Own Diamond. A 
Novel, By PAuL CUSHING, 50 cents, 


By Mrs, 


50 cents 


A Novel By 
Illustrated. 50 


Mrs, 


Sy PAUL 


A Novel. 


50 cents. 


By FRAN- 


| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


i Bae” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 


will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt af 
the price. 
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MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES.—From rar Picrv 





’S BAZAR 


( THE Picrure sy Sm Josuva Reywnoxps. 





THE LESSON OF THE * 


QUEEN.” 


REBEL 


[* this great kindergarten which we call 
our world it has ever seemed to be Our 
Teacher's method to instruct by object-le 
But we are dull pupils. It has taken 
nineteg” centuries to show even the 
of minds among us that there is au 
book in the history of the ‘‘ Chosen 


sons 
almost 


Walter Besant 


teresting 


has never written an unin 
book, nor one without a high moral 
purpose, a grand lesson in its pages. His lat 
of the * Rebel Queen,” just com 
pleted in the Bazar, is a noble work, draw 
attention to the lessons taught by the 
ittainments, the 
the 


eat story 


ing 
sins, the high 
domestic 
power 
mira 


happiness persecutions, the 


ulous race which has endured through 


thousands of years a history of misery which | 
world has been | 
and not another could | 


nother people in the 
called upon to endure, 
have endured for a tithe of the period 
I'v read this book with the earnest thought 
lh it de 
t author his premises, because they are 
the facts of history and of our common hu 
man nature rhey appeal to the latent sense 
of right and wrong which is in all of us, the 
latent belief which we all have in the Great 
Master, the hope in the futare, which is th 
light of all our hearts, the power of contri 
tion, which is in itself regenerating, and 
above all, to the great brotherly instinct of 
humanity, which exists in spite of all sins 
enmities, and unutterable cruelties of man to 
man; and because it exists, must grow until 
its warmth and life shall penetrate and in 
spire ill sorts and conditions of men 
W hat the world owes to the down-trodden, 
persecuted people is vet easily or quickly 
told W hat it does not owe would be a fur 
short reed. For any one who can read 
the ‘‘ Rebel Queen” without feeling his heart 
expand to wider and deeper sympathies, and 
melt with sincere humility for the 
which he or his ancestors may have had in 
the unjust humiliations of a persecuted race 
1s well as swell with gratitude for the debt 
which we all owe to it, we must ever feel the 
est commiseration. Inthe mind which 
can fail (thus taught) to appreciate the last 
ing value of the lessons of the Law there must 
be some unhealthy bias, whether or not we 
may with all of Mr. Besant’s conclu 
sions serious thought is left burning 
in upon our minds: What are we, the other 
peoples of the earth? What 
destinies, that for our sakes a whole people 
should have been in a manner vivisected for 
so many centuries? What shall make us 
worthy « 


whi serves is equivalent to granting 


r wo 


share 


sincer 


igre 


One 


A TYPOGRAPHER’S ERROR. 


T YPOGRAPHICAL errors are frequent in 


these days of much printing, but it is 
say that the following 
never be surpassed in this or any other age: 

‘May they always live in peace and har 
mony,” was the way a marriage notice should 
have wound up; but the compositor, 
couldn't re 
type,and horrified the happy couple by mak 
ing it read, ‘‘ May they always live on pease 
and hominy 


safe to 


THISTLES AND THORNS. 
W E are told that we may not pluck figs 
from thistles nor grapes from thorns. 

But may we not have at least the hope that 
the centuries may have brought progress in 
moral as well as in material agriculture, and 
that now in these latter days there may be 
some process of grafting or inoculation that 
shall render the case of the thistle and the 
thorn not so hopeless—in fact, shail make it 
not impossible to gather from their branches 
a harvest of figs and of grapes? 

I have seen an apple-tree with distorted 
branches, with warts and bunches on its 
trunk, yet scattered amongst its leaves a 
ruddy and luscious fruit. So do I know a 


man who is reckoned by the correct ones ag | 


a very dusky sheep indeed, and yet who will 
do an act so good and so far-reaching in its 
goodly results that it is a veritable fig 
from the thistle. I know of a woman, not a 
good woman, whose purse is always open, 
and whose hand is ever ready to help wisely 
and well those who need material charity. 

A young cousin far away in a Western 
college is being educated to a career of pro- 
fessional asefulness, and this woman pays all 
his expenses. A young woman is receiving 
a musical education abroad, and the where- 
withal for its pursuance comes from the 
same source. To poor relations up in the 
hills of New England many comforts find 
their way. Life is made bearable to poor 
wayfarers, and many a sufferer has called her 
biessed. Are these not grapes from thorns? 
Surely it would seem so 

You see one might be born a thistle and 
yet not like it a little bit; and one would 
look at the fig tree with its straight-laced 
branches and its carefully pruned manners, 
and the sap in the thistle’s body and the in- 
herent riot » its leaves would rebel, and it 
would say,‘ Nay, I am not satisfied as lam, 
yet I would ‘not wish to grow like that!” 
And it would struggle to bear fruit; and 
really I should think that when a thistle 
did produce a fig, it would count for more 
than a whole basketful from a fig-tree, 
had nothing to do but keep still and let its 
fruit develop 


sorrows, the | 


s, the littleness, and the grandeur of the | 


are our own | 


of receiving this costly object-lesson? | 


error will | 


| 

years old. 
who | 
ad manuscript very well, put it in | 


'of Piso’s 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its litera- 
ture, the manufacturers Offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as adver- 
27,388 contributions were received. 


tisements 


EIGHTH PRIZE. 
Farmer Jones is jogging homeward 
On the hot and dusty road; 
All the while he’s thinking deeply 
And examining his load: 
“Let me see: there’s tea and ‘lasses, 
And that bran’-new coffee-pot, 
And the tacks and thread and sugar— 
But it seems like I forgot 
Somethin’ mother says pa’tic’lar 
She can’t get along without; 
Well! I guess so! Whoa!” 
Then he turns his team about. 
“Got to go clean back again, too; 
Git, you pesky critters! Lope ! 
Sakes alive! I wouldn't dast go 


=) 


To the following was awarded the 


and quickly 





Home without that Iv’ry Soap!” 
By CHAS. S. ANDERSON, Delaware, Ohio. 
Corvricut 1893, sy Tue Procter & Gamate Co. 





Tam a 
little boy 
just til 
My little sis- 
ter has taken four bottles 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
‘The Coug' h Syrup. 
E'Tastes Good. Use se in time, 
Sold by Drugwista, 
SUMPTION 





Care for Con- 
sumption, and it is the first | 
thing that has ever done her any | 
good. She is only 4 years old, and | 


has had a very bad Cough ever since 





For European Travellers. 


A House-Hunter in Europe. By | 
WittiAM Henry Bishop. With | 
Plans and an Illustration. Post | 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50, 


London. By Wa ter Besant. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $3 oo. 


The Praise of Paris. By THEopore 
Cup. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


| Literary Landmarks of London. 


she was a year old,till now she is al- 
most entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- 


ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20, ‘93. 





ORES "CONS TIPATION 


pa , FOR A CASE IF WILL-NOT CURE. | 
oa ‘nat ae 
sent mail. 

KON KO NO=:! oO Fegan TOOTH PO DER, 20. 


. Stamp for free 
sc Wells & Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 


Oures ST TMSreca oa Creup, Sere 





ANTES Ss = 
all parties advertising 

for “ Ladies te do Writing, Ete., at Home,” 

are merely imitating Miss FLORA A. JONES. 

For particulars and Best Wages, address with self-addressed 





that | stamped envelope “* Blush of Reses,” South Bend, Ted. 
mat; _ 





By Laurence Hutton. (New Edi- 
tion.) With many Portraits. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


| Literary Landmarks of Edin- 


burgh. By Laurence Hutton. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 oo. 


The Warwickshire Avon. Notes 
by A. T. Quitter-Coucn. Illustra- 
tions by ALFRED Parsons. 8vo, 
Ornamental Half Leather, $2 oo. 


Our Journey to the Hebrides. 
By Joseph Pennett and ELizaBeTH 
Rosins PennNet. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


Summer Holidays. By THEopore 
Cuitp. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


The Storied Sea. 
WALLACE. 18mo, 
mental, $1 oo. 


ATramp Trip. How to see Europe 
on Fifty Cents a Day. By Lee Meri- 
WETHER. With Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


By Susan E. 
Cloth, Orna- 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


tm” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, postage prepaid, to any part of the 





United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt af the price. 





Children Cry for ‘Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Find fault with the cook if 
the pastry does not exactly 
suit you. Nor with your wife 

either—perhaps she is not to 


BLAME 


It may be the lard she is 
using for shortening. Lard 
is indigestible you know. But 
if you would always have 


YOUR 


Cakes, pies, rolls, and bread 
palatable and perfectly di- 
gestible, order the new short- 
ening,““COTTOLENE,” for your 


WIFE 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
Reruse Aut Susstrirurss. 
Made only by 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 


Montreal, New 
etc. 


Send three cents in stamps to N. K. 
Pairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 
nine eminent authorttic jes on — 


A Letter From 
PARIS (France). 


BEN. LEVY & CO., Boston : 

Gentlemen—T he dozen boxes 
of LABLACHE POWDER 
have been received. I should 
have responded sooner had I 
been in Paris. I beg your par- 
don for the delay. I herein 
send you check for the amount, 
$4.80, and thank you very much 
for your promptness. I can find 
no powder in Paris that can 
compare with your LA- 
BLACHE POWDER, and I 
think I have tried them all 
fairly. Thanking you again, I 
rémain very sincerely yours, 

Mrs. ——— 

Paris, France, Oct. 11, 1892. 

The famous LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER will be 
mailed to any address in the U 
S. on receipt of §O cents. 
BEN LEVY & CO., French 
Perfumers, 34 West St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





BUTTERMILK 


= -) TOILET SOAP 
— OVER 1,000,000 Ladies who have 


‘ used it Pronounce it the Best Soap 
4 in the World for the 


=; COMPLEXION. | 
€ ae 


your Dealer for it. 

sample, 12 cents. 

COSMO. BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
84 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Fall size 








Send 
GERHARD MENNEN Coé., Newark, N. 3 





LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
or GCandés milk 2 

a esTasiisaen 1849 ght 

5: 9p. CANDES, 16, B* 8 

















